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ANDREW LANG. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


yeas IVE months have passed since the sudden and lament- 
ie f able death of Mr. Andrew Lang. The echoes of 
= comment and criticism, of keen appreciation and of 
See) patronizing praise, are silent at last. And as this 
ee silence deepens, we begin to feel with increasing dis- 


tinctness the nature of our loss. We are dull enough at all times, 
heaven knows, nor is it the coveted function of modern literature 
to quicken our spirits; but the blotting out from our literary hori- 
zon of this familiar figure has left us sensibly depressed. It can- 
not be that Mr. Lang, fighting single-handed, held dullness at bay; 
but now that his infectious laugh, his wise, light, raillery, are heard 
no longer, we are more than ever at the mercy of that portentous 
gravity, which, fooling heavily over trifles, acquires the name of 
knowledge. 

The two qualities which in these days of sedate specialism are 
held to be unpardonable are levity and universality. They were 
united in Mr. Lang. He could no more forbear a jest because the 
occasion did not call for jesting, than could Charles Lamb when 
he made a pun at a funeral. This was not the spirit of journalism, 
which is flippant, because it understands nothing deeper than flip- 
pancy; it was the unconcern of the scholar who can afford to be 
whimsical because of the breadth of his scholarship. Mr. Lang felt 
no need to be solemn, no desire to be staid; the foundations of his 
knowledge were firm enough to put him at his ease. That preter- 
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natural stodginess with which the self-made critic deals with litera- 
ture is meaningless to a man who reads Homer and Horace. 
The Saturday Review says that Mr. Lang “ wore his scholarship as 
lightly as a flower.” This is both graceful and true. He hated 
pedantry, and he hated with his whole soul the pedantry which 
busies itself over matters of no moment. 

As for universality, it grows daily in disfavor, and with some 
reason. We can hardly expect a man who has worked all his 
life in one field of research to regard with pleasure the brilliant 
invasions of a free lance; and when the free lance harries the ex- 
pert with his own weapons, the provocation is very great. But it 
must be remembered that, until these days of grace, it was not 
considered amiss for a scholar to be informed on more than one 
subject. There was even an impression that he ought to know a 
number of things, in order to understand rightly any one of them. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold said that a man who knew nothing but his 
Bible, did not know his Bible. No one can accuse Mr. Lang of 
meddling ignorantly with any theme. If he did not know as much 
about it as did the expert who knew little else, his general informa- 
tion was so wide, so deep, and so accessible that it leant weight 
as well as lucidity to his views. From the days when he first 
crossed swords with Professor Max Miller over Aryan mythology, 
until his last passage at arms with that distinguished scholar and 
translator, Mr. Gilbert Murray, over the unity of the Homeric 
poems, his thrusts were no less keen because he waged war in many 
fields. His love for the rare cante-fable of early France never 
interfered with his diligent researches into the intricacies of Scot- 
tish history. 

In the matter of bookmaking, Mr. Lang’s record is unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable. Eight hundred publications—books 
written, books translated, books edited, lectures, broadsides, etc.— 
stand attached to his name—too many by far. Sixteen pages of 
the British Museum catalogue are filled with the titles of these 
publications—too much space for one author to hold. Yet a great 
portion of his work was journalistic, and never took permanent 
form. Well may the Athenaeum call Mr. Lang the most remark- 
able man of letters of his day, and well may those who love him best 
wish that he had worked on a less heroic scale. An army of 
assistants probably collected and arranged the data for his later 
books, and this may account for the superfluity of data in many 
of them. James the Sixth and the Gowrie Mystery, Sir George 
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Mackenzie, John Knox and the Reformation are so crowded with 
facts, and with documentary evidence for these facts, that they 
confuse the most careful reader. Salient points in the narrative 
are blurred by detail. Even The Mystery of Mary Stuart and the 
noble defense of Jeanne d’Arc sin in this regard. We know the 
less about the central figures in these narratives because we are told 
too much. 

To follow Mr. Lang’s meteor-like flight through the vast spaces 
of history, tradition, and literature is beyond the compass of a critic. 
He went too swiftly and he went too far. Nor was he often wont 
to reappear in the same orbit. Having scored a success with his 
Letters to Dead Authors, he was never tempted to repeat the ex- 
periment. Having gathered a handful of fugitive papers into 
two volumes, Lost Leaders and Essays in Little—both of which 
were among his most popular books—he cheerfully abandoned their 
companion papers to oblivion.’ For years his whole heart and soul 
were turned to Greece. He wrote Homer and the Epic; he made 
his beautiful translation of Theocritus; he published, in conjunction 
with Mr. Ernest Myers and Mr. Walter Leaf, a prose translation of 
the Iliad; and, in conjunction with Mr. S. H. Butcher, a prose 
translation of the Odyssey. It sounds like the labor of a lifetime, 
but it was only one episode in Mr. Lang’s laborious career. For 
years the study of primitive religions held him in thrall; but even 
this pursuit, with its engrossing hostilities, could not long absorb 
his superabundant energy. It sought and found other outlets. In 
1892 the University of Pennsylvania, meditating a series of lectures 
on the history of religions, asked Mr. Lang to cross the sea and 
give part of the course. He declined the invitation, writing to the 
Provost of the University that the delicacy of his throat made 
public speaking impossible; but this is what he wrote to me: “If 
your good people of Philadelphia know how to read, why not give 
them my book, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, which I wrote five years 
ago. They will then know all that I knew about the subject when 
I wrote it, and far more than I know now, as, unfortunately, I 
have forgotten a great deal in the interval.” 

I doubt whether many of these searchers after truth did 
read the book, which is a stout and learned volume, bristling with 
notes and references. It is one thing to hear a few lectures, and 
another to read a book; and the people who hear the lectures are 
apt to think the book a superfluity. 

There was one love to whom Mr. Lang’s allegiance never 
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weakened nor wavered. The flame of romance burned steadily in 
his breast, burned with the clear white light of the North. It 
hallowed Helen of Troy as “a Saint in Heathendom;” it lit up 
every page of Aucasson and Nicolette, made familiar to thousands 
of American readers by pirated editions of Mr. Lang’s translations. 
The audacity with which this book was pilfered, the coolness with 
which the pilferers pleaded its beauty as an excuse for pilfering, Mr. 
Lang’s helpless wrath, and the lofty self-commendations of the pub- 
lishers—all made up a controversy which can never be forgotten, 
and which, in these more stringent days, can, happily, never be 
repeated. 

Romance—touched by reason—held Mr. Lang faithful to the 
great Jacobite traditions of Scotland. Romance—untroubled by 
reason—held him faithful to the ghostly traditions of that beautiful 
and ghost-haunted land. “Brought up under grey skies and in 
a hostile atmosphere,” says an acute modern critic, “the Scotch 
have realized that it is only against grey skies that flaming ad- 
ventures stand bravely out. Realists in material things practical 
and ‘canny,’ they have reacted toward a strange pursuit of the 
mysterious.” In truth, Scotland and Germany have always been 
the ghost-ridden countries of the world. A French ghost seems 
as preposterous and paradoxical as an American ghost. The Latin 
mind, orderly and !ogical, the American mind, skeptical and indif- 
ferent, have no affiliations with the preternatural. But the Harz 
mountains are of necessity haunted mountains; even the casual 
tourist sees this much; and the Scottish fens are of necessity 
haunted fens. There is hardly a corner of Scotland (save Glasgow 
and, I presume, Thrums) where a ghost might not be reasonably 
content. When Mr. Lang dedicated his edition of Kirk’s Secret 
Commonwealth to Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, he did so in the 
spirit of sympathy, inasmuch as his exiled friend was parted forever 
from the boggarts and banshees of his youth. 


O Louis! you that like them maist, 
Ye’re far frae kelpie, wraith, and ghaist, 
And fairy dames, no unco chaste, 
And haunted cell. 
Among a heathen clan ye’re placed, 
That kens na hell. 


Even in his cheerful Angling Sketches, Mr. Lang tells many a 
grisly tale—the story of the Black Officer who sold himself and 
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twelve soldiers to the Evil One; the story of the witch who ran as a 
hare to lure the sheep dogs from the fold; and the story of the three 
shepherds in a lonely sheiling by Loch Awe, to whom came at night 
their three sweethearts, with smiling eyes, and laughter on their 
lips. ‘Two of ihe lads sat in the dusky corners of the hut, each with 
his arm around his girl; but the third was playing on a jew’s-harp, 
and he continued to play, albeit somewhat tremulously, for fear was 
upon him. “ Harping is good if no ill follows it,” said the sem- 
blance of his sweetheart; but the shepherd made no answer. From 
one dark corner he saw red blood trickle into the firelight, and from 
the other corner came a second crimson streak to meet it. Then 
he rose, still harping, backed to the door, and fled into the night, 
far from those cruel shapes of false desire. 

The noblest aspect of romanticism is the love it bears for the 
heroic, and its understanding of great emotions. Mr. Lang’s son- 
net on the death of Colonel Burnaby, and the verses, beautiful and 
poignant with regret, which begin 


When Nelson’s sudden signal came, 


bear witness to the strength and depth of his emotional tempera- 
ment. In the gayety of his habitual moods, with sadness ever 
underlying them, in the light laugh with its echo of a sigh, we read 
the signs and tokens of romance. Realism is wont to make the most 
of its troubles, and tu parade them liberally before the world; but 
romance, with its zest for the feast of life, and its sob over the 
pathos of lost causes, sees sorrow clearly, and holds it bravely at bay. 
The one flaw in Mr. Lang’s romanticism was its wilfulness. 
It was a too exclusive affection. It severed him from the great as 
well as from the petty realists, from those who deal with the vital 
things of life, as well as from those who are wedded to the in- 
significant. It inclined him kindly to any fiction which dealt with 
the unlikely or impossible. Mr. Rider Haggard makes, after all, 
an indifferent substitute for Ibsen. Mr. Lang’s gay little verses 
in praise of Miss Braddon and Gaboriau are but a perverse pleas- 
antry, and his partant pour la Scribe can hardly be taken as a sober 
confession of faith; it belongs in the same category as does Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Three-Decker. But a serious sonnet on Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s She is more than the reader can stomach. What 
place has a charlatan like She in the golden land of Romance? 
For the lost cause of the Jacobites Mr. Lang pleaded heroically, 
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nor was this wholly a matter of sentiment. He saw—what other 
and more hard-headed historians have seen as clearly—that if 
England lost little in losing the Stuarts, she gained less in gaining 
the Hanovarians; and that if the French alliance placed Scotland in 
a precarious position, the triumph of kirk and covenant was an in- 
tellectual blight, and a political error, involving years of bloodshed. 
An oligarchy of preachers seemed to him the worst form of govern- 
ment under which civilized men could live and suffer. “ Cal- 
vinism,” says Mr. Chesterton, “ which, among the fickle English, 
passed like a fashion, remained with the fanatical Scotch like a 
disease.” It spared neither ancient creed, nor ancient monument. 
It burned the manuscripts of St. Andrew’s; it “ broke down and 
wasted ” the abbeys of Kelso and Melrose; it wrecked the tomb 
of the Bruce in Dunfermline. 

Contemplating these events without enthusiasm, Mr. Lang 
spoke many a bitter truth. The Spectator gently hinted that, 
although he was a leal Scot, his countrymen were “ always a little 
uneasy about him ”—which is hardly a matter of surprise. There 
was room for uneasiness when he rooted deep into documents which 
had lain snugly hidden for centuries, dragging them ruthlessly to 
light, and hurling them with scant and bitter comment at his foes. 
There was some room for uneasiness when he let fall his little 
scalding jests, his sarcasms so gently spoken and so full of guile; 
when he said that the English Litany was regarded by Knox “as 
rather of the nature of magic than of prayer;” that “ It was Mary 
Tudor’s misfortune to be able to execute on a grand scale that 
faculty of persecution to the death for which her Presbyterian and 
other Protestant opponents pined in vain; and that “If an his- 
torical event could be discredited, like a ghost story, by discrep- 
ancies in the evidence, we might inaintain that Darnley never 
was murdered at all.” 

This last remark tells its own tale of earnest pursuit after 
a glimmering truth. Mr. Lang’s enthusiasm for the Stuart’s never 
extended to the Queen of Scots. She made no appeal to him, as 
to so many generous hearts; her sorrows, nobly borne, never out- 
weighed the passionate follies of her youth. For Jeanne d’Arc 
his devotion was the sentiment of a lifetime. He loved and hon- 
ored her above all women, and, after the fashion of lovers, he 
brooked no dissent, and no half-hearted allegiance. Even the slow 
and orderly processes by which the Church approached the beati- 
fication of the Maid puzzled and angered him. He would have 
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liked to see her canonized by acclamation. But upon the meager 
claims of Mary Stuart to sanctity, he looked forever askance. 
When I was in Rome in 1895, he wrote me: “Tell your Pope 
to hurry up Jeanne d’Arc, and to let Mary Stuart alone. You don’t 
want her in your hierarchy. She’d be making eyes at every male 
saint in heaven.” 

Yet when, six years later, Mr. Lang came to write The Mystery 
of Mary Stuart, he did not do so in the spirit of a public prosecutor, 
but of a true historian, keen on the scent, and with a mind honorably 
open to conviction. When he sought to ravel the hideous web of 
plot and counter-plot which culminated in the murder of Darnley; 
to sift the evidence for and against the Casket letters; to throw 
his searchlight upon the men who were Mary’s advisers, men with 
historic names and lying tongues, gallant bearing and treacherous 
hearts, he confessed in sorrow and scorn that the noblest figure in 
the group was that of the young queen. “ Mon naturel était bon,” 
sighed poor Mary Stuart, realizing how little chance life had allowed 
her, and the words are tke saddest on record. Never was an en- 
throned queen so harried, so insulted, and so deeply betrayed. 
Never was a girl of twenty so friendless in her father’s land. 
Had she possessed the innocence of the dove and the wisdom of 
the serpent, she could have escaped neither calumny nor defeat. 

For John Knox and the Presbyterian divines who helped to 
drive Mary Stuart to her doom, Mr. Lang had little more liking 
than for the Bishop of Beauvais and the Burgundian clerics who 
left to Jeanne d’Arc no loop-hole of escape. The militancy of the 
Scottish preachers was of a singularly offensive character. Harlot 
and fornication were words forever on their lips, and to liken their 
young queen to Rahab and Jezebel and Athaliah were the current 
compliments ef controversy. Mr. Lang quotes in John Knox and 
the Reformation a letter written by Lethington from Edinburgh 
to Cecil, with whom (being by taste and habit a traitor) he kept up 
an intimate correspondence. 

“The Queen behaves herself as reasonably as we can require: 
if anything be amiss, the fault is rather in ourselves. You know 
the vehemency of Mr. Knox’s spirit, which cannot be bridled, and 
yet doth utter sometimes such sentences as cannot easily be di- 
gested by a weak stomach. I would wish he should deal with her 
more gently, being a young princess unpersuaded. Surely in her 
comporting with him, she declares a wisdom far exceeding her age.”’ 

There is one incident in Knox’s career which is calculated to 
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fill the unregenerate with joy, and that is the refusal of Elizabeth 
in 1559 to permit him to set foot on English soil. The Tudor queen 
was more than willing that he should harry Mary of Guise and 
her Catholic adherents in Scotland; but she had neither forgiven 
mor forgotten the “ First Blast of the Trumpet against the Mon- 
strous Regiment of Women,” and was ill prepared to brook in her 
own person any such denial of authority. In vain Knox pleaded 
his close alliance with the Protestants of England; Elizabeth would 
have none of him; and the reformer, smarting under such an in- 
dignity, bitterly reproached Cecil, telling him he was “ worthy of 
hell’ (Knox was always so hospitable with hell), and affirming 
that Turks actually granted such safe conducts as were now refused 
to him. “ Perhaps,” comments the historian softly, “he exag- 
gerated the amenity of the Turks.” | 

Mr. Lang’s last great battle was fought against M. Anatole 
France in defense of Jeanne d’Arc. The brilliant Frenchman’s 
denial of Jeanne’s mission and her genius, of her visions and her 
feats of arms, was based rather upon the law of likelihood than upon 
the testimony of historic documents. It seemed to him more prob- 
able that she was hysterical than that she was inspired; that she 
was the dupe of priests than that she was the deliverer of France; 
that she was a mere mascot than that she was a military leader. 
Therefore he made light of contemporary evidence, as being on the 
whole untrustworthy. But, as the English doctor said of night air, 
“it may be bad, but it is the only air we can procure at night.” 
So Mr. Lang contended that contemporary evidence, being the only 
evidence obtainable, is better than no evidence at all. To ignore 
it is an error; to misuse it is a crime. He himself was sometimes 
inaccurate, as the result of speeding to conclusions; but neither 
prejudice nor enthusiasm could have tempted him to withhold from 
his readers any portion of a text which militated against his views. 

It was perhaps because his deepest feelings had been aroused 
by M. France’s belittling history, that Mr. Lang wrote his own 
book in a spirit of guarded composure. It was not an occasion for 
rhetoric or for reproaches, and he indulged in neither. With 
patience and determination he searched every available document, 
and a series of quiet refutations is the result of his scrutiny. They 
seldom go further than, “ As the authority cited for this belief is 
not to be found in the passage cited, it may be a misreference;” 
or “ Jeanne ‘passed for being rather crazy,’” says M. France, “ but 
cites no evidence for the statement;” or “‘ M. France says that the 
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quarrel which led to the slaughter of the prisoners (at Jargeau) 
was a dispute between the nobles and the common people. There 
is no word to that effect in his only authority, Journal du Siége, 
as printed in the Procés.’ The keenness with which Mr. Lang 
_ piled proof upon proof in defense of Jeanne’s military genius never 
betrayed him into any excess of speech. His sorrow over her 
shameful death was veiled in decent composure. At the close of 
Chapter XII., which tells of the relief of Orleans, he writes: 

“ She had kept her word, she had shown her sign, Orleans was 
delivered, and the tide of English arms never again surged so far as 
the city of St. Aignan. The victory, her companions in arms attest, 
was all her own. They had despaired, they were in retreat, when 
she, bitterly wounded as she was, recalled them to the charge. 
Within less than a week of her first day under fire, the girl of seven- 
teen had done what Wolfe did on the heights of Abraham, what 
Bruce did at Bannockburn; she had gained one of the ‘fifteen 
decisive battles’ of the world.” 

The last chapter, which tells of the tragedy of Rouen, closes 
with these stern and bitter words: 

“ That the world might have no relic of her of whom the world 
was not worthy, the English threw her ashes into the Seine.” 

Mr. Lang’s death robbed English letters of a rare element of 
distinction ; but it is a matter for rejoicing that he struck this brave 
blow before he died. It was in a cause dear to his heart, and 
worthy of his sword. 








THE MONKS’ CHURCH. 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S.J. 


Notre.—There stands on the brow of Mt. Adams in Cincinnati, a stone church 
dedicated to the Immaculate Conception. Its position on a commanding height, 
which rises suddenly from the smoky river bank, makes it a striking feature of 
the city front, while there cluster around it some remarkable customs and traditions. 
It is said that the statesman Adams, for whom the hill is named, declared, at 
the dedication of an astronomical observatory there, that here at least the cross 
should never come to domineer over science. Two cross-tipped spires now top 
the hill. There is a devout custom among the Catholics thereabouts of ascending very 
slowly the long stairs which lead to the church, and with a prayer at every step, 
to commemorate the Passion on Good Friday. The sight is a remarkable evidence 
of simple faith and devotion—[Epb. C. W.] 





a ERE is a shaggy hill that struggles free 
yi] From the swart city’s peopled wilderness, 
Cris A little nearer God, a little high 
ii Seee Above the stress and clamor of the world, 
Ge —ia|_—Ss And on the bold hill’s brow, a temple stands, 
Serene and simple, rising from the earth, 
As though itself were earthly, yet fore’er 
Stretching to heaven. Its door is open wide, 
And lowly folk are there, who whisper prayers 
Or sob awhile, or smile at Mary’s face 
Wrought tenderly in marble. All within 
Is twilight reverence, and the tender thrill 
More eloquent than tongues, that shakes the heart 
From yonder Hidden Presence. ’Tis the throb 
Of that great Heart, still leaping ’neath the veil 
That hides, not stills it. Unregarded love! 
Unthought of, yet unending—lonely Christ 
Because Thy love hath distanced all our thought! 


About, above, the wild air hath its way. 

“he winter’s gale, careering livelier here, 
Raves round the spire, the fingers of the rain 
Pick at its crannied stones, the summer’s heat 
Makes the strong sunshine quiver on its walls— 
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But still that rest within, heart’s ease, surcease! 
Beneath, the city lies, begrimed with toil. 

Seen through the rollings of its vaporous shroud, 
Filling the vale with dust and din of trade, 
Wailings, and shouts of merry lads at play, 

The harsh, quick breath of engines, and the roar 

Of laboring factories, sounds that blended rise, 
Like a hoarse litany, to where Mary stands 

Carven in stone, on the roof’s topmost verge, 

And watching o’er all her world, unwearying, 
Mother of men. And oft the red-eyed morn 

Hath waked the dim hill and the slumbering town 
With unregarded splendor, gorgeous noon 

Hath touched the smoke-drifts with unvalued gold, 
And oft the thickening mantle of the night 
Shrouded the sable city, till the lights 

Brake from a thousand windows, and the gloom, 
Sparkling all diamonded with sudden stars, 
Out-stared the midnight heavens—more black than they, 
More thickly sown with fiery brilliancies, 

Till the wan morn crept weary from the east 
And bid them pale their beams—but still she stands, 


And still sweet Mary watches all the world, 
Uplifted, unregarded, merciful 

Most, where her mercy finds no gratefulness— 
Pleading for good and evil. And above 
Gleams the sweet emblem of the Crucified 
Bright on the darkened heavens. 


Runs the tale. 
Or true or false I know not, yet I know 
That in its inner meaning it is true, 
That one, far-famed for wit and eloquence, 
Speaking one morn to festive multitudes, 
Who gathered round a new-built dome where men 
Nightly should turn their lenses to the stars, 
Gleaning the golden harvests of the sky, 
Spake boastful, “ Here upon this windy height 
Ts Science free! No bigot’s frown shall here 
Check her sublime outwanderings—never here 
Shail flame the slavish emblem of the Cross!” 


O frantic boast! and that was long ago! 
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Where now the dome? The churches rule that hill, 
Crowned each with Christ’s meek emblem, humbly high! 
Proud Science! still God’s mighty fanes must come 
To crown thy dearest summits. Time tries all, 

All works and toils he tries, for false and true. 
The false, his own, he crumbleth, truth hath naught 
From Time, nor Time can take from truth, 

And so thy truth shall stay, a mountain heaved 

To lift aloft the higher truths of God— 

To higher bear the emblem of the Cross! 

So thy dross crumbleth, but thy gold remains 

To honor goodness—all truth praiseth Truth— 
God’s Church fears but thine error, that shall die, 
Then she will love thee wholly! Lo! the fane 
Heaves its gray walls against the western sky, 

An emblem of the changeless cares of God! 

Its walls are builded of a shelly stone, 

The hardened ooze of ages. In what blank 
Primordial night, or from the sobbing breast 

Of what primeval and forgotten wave 

Rose up its massy ridges, or how long 

Fell the soft shells in showers to make the stone, 
God knoweth only! Then He built for now, 

Now builds for undreamed ages, ever thus 

With long prevision, through the gaps of time, 
Worketh His prescient Will, nor swift nor slow, 
Building eternal temples. Trust Him yet! 

How did the blind worms, in their limy beds 
Dream they were building high a fane to God! 

He wills the slight deeds of our petty days— 

Each trifling as a shell—shall fall in showers 

To the dark fathoms of forgetful pasts, 

Till Time’s deep sea shall heave, and from its breast 
Cast up the treasured merits of our lives 

Grown to pure, gleaming marbles, fit to build 

The Heavens’ city. Now we cannot dream 

Those bright, eternal mansions. Trust and wait! 


Gaze toward the shaggy summit-yonder stair 
That trails its dark way down the rude hill’s side— 
Is that the stair of penance? There at noon 

That sweet, sad day on which our Savior died, 
Throng the devout and simple, every one 
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Intent on his own purpose, wisely bent 

On his own cure, and scorning curious eyes, 
Climbs painful up this summit, step by step, 
As Christ went up to Pilate, moving slow, 
And at each tedious moment breathes a prayer, 
Craving his sins’ forgiveness—touching scene! 
Is this the age of scoffers? Gentle God 

Still live Thy lowly martyrs—witnesses 

Who in the proud front of the sneering world 
Bear Thy sweet shame, and lift Thy holy cross, 
One time the joy of princes. Tenderly 

Thy prescient eyes forever blessed the poor— 
Thy poor shall never leave Thee! 


Slow from the city’s breast upbreathes a night 

Of noxious vapors, and the smoky veil 

Ere yet the pitying skies beam forth their stars 

To cheer the dusk—whelms roof and tapering spire 
And wraps the church in shadow. Fare thee well 
Dear guardian of the hill; keep well the world 

Through the dim night, till smiles thy tower with dawn! 








THE MYSTERY OF RODIN. 
BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


MHUAT is that secret of Rodin which makes him at 
once so attractive and so repulsive? The whole 
of the younger generation of sculptors adore him as 
their hero. His influence is evident in all their work. 
Yet he is a decadent. Some of his work is su- 

premely lovely. Most of it is hideous. All of it is fascinating. 
Get away from the company of artists and move in the society of 
critics, and then, instead of adulation, you will hear criticism. 
One of the functions of the literateur is to correlate art with the 
wider interests of life; and it is in this correlation that we must 
seek for the mystery of Rodin. Rodin has plumbed some of the 
profoundest depths of experience. If, therefore, we are to under- 
stand him it will be needful to make a deep plunge of explora- 
tion into that “something more” in art, which Mr. Lewis Hind 
has accentuated so well, but which so far, I think, he has not 
explained. 

A definition must describe all and only the things defined. In 
seeking for a definition of art, then, every art must be included. 
The definition must not be confined to painting, sculpture, and the 
like. It must be extended to such occupations as nursing babies, 
sailing yachts, or directing souls. By common consent there is an 
art in all these things. In its widest acceptation, art is the trans- 
lation of thought into work. If thought is merely expressed in 
words coordinately, yet without any particular regard to literary 
form, it constitutes science. This may be seen in the ordinary 
books on arithmetic and geography. Or again, art may be de- 
scribed as the right way of doing things. There are always two 
ways of doing a thing, the right and the wrong. Thus art does 
not consist in meaning well. It is the worst compliment one can 
pay to an artist to say that his intentions are good. He must be 
able to carry his intentions into practice. Of course, he cannot 
do well unless he also means well. 

According to the predominant use of head or hand, art falls 
into two divisions, the fine arts and the useful arts, the work of 
the artist and the work of the artisan. There is no hard and fast 
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dividing line between them, for every artisan is in some measure 
an artist, whilst every artist is in some measure an artisan. Since, 
however, art is the translation of thought into work, the artist 
must begin by using either his own thoughts or someone else’s. 
In so far as he merely reproduces the thoughts of others he is 
an artisan. In so far as he puts his own thought into his work 
he is a true artist. The artisan imitates. The artist creates. A 
work of art, then, considered as mere art, is good or bad accord- 
ing as it is true to the thought from which it springs. It may 
represent something ugly, or something immoral, or something 
untrue, and yet at the same time be good art in so far as it is 
a correct translation of thought into work. The work is intrin- 
sically good though extrinsically bad. The thought has been well 
expressed even though, when conceived in the mind, it was neither 
beautiful, good nor true. Thus the parrot cry of “art for art’s 
sake ”’ is a declaration that anything whatsoever may be expressed 
without any reference to external standards, whether of beauty, of 
morality, or of truth. 

Let us give full value to this opinion. To express a subjective 
experience merely for the sake of expressing it is a normal tendency 
of the human spirit. Some people never can keep secrets. Most 
people long to tell them. If I conceive a good plot for a story I 
want to write it. If I imagine a good subject for a picture I want 
to paint it. Whenever I see a great truth, or feel a strong emotion, 
I am not at rest until I have uttered it. The word of the mind 
ever tends to become the word of the flesh. The tendency is 
present whether there are others to see the result or not. It is 
enhanced when there is a chance of others admiring the effect. 
The instinct for self-expression, since it is natural and normal, is 
a good thing in itself. But then arises the question: Shall an artist 
express his higher self or his lower self? 

Before a thought can be translated into a picture or a statue 
it must first be translated into an imagination. Ruskin, indeed, 
used to say that the imagination was the greatest faculty of man. 
He was obsessed by his artistic predilections, and forgot about the 
faculties of intelligence and will. The quality of artistic work 
depends on all three faculties: intelligence, will, and imagination. 
The intelligence sees the greatness of the truth to be expressed; 
the will measures out the ardor with which it is loved; the imagina- 
tion hints at the possibilities of external expression. Thus, although 
a rich and vivid imagination is wanted for high art, yet, since each 
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phantasm is but a particular instance of a universal idea, there is 
first wanted a fertile stock of ideas. 

Whence does the artist get his ideas? He gets them from his 
experience of life. The deeper he has drunk of life the richer will 
be his ideas. The richest of all life is the life of love. It is even 
better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all, because 
then one has tasted what life is. Such love, however, is that sub- 
stantial energy which consists in willing good for the loved one. 
It is not mere emotion, sensation, sentiment, or sentimentality. It is 
the ultimate force of the universe, the force of will power. Then, 
after love, the richest form of life is that of intelligence. It shares 
with love the power to produce a lasting satisfaction. The third 
best of the vital activities is that of emotion. This is put third 
because of its transitory nature. It passes away with its own 
satisfaction. Thus those critics who regard art merely as a medium 
of expressing and exciting the emotions, extol music as the highest 
form of art. By the law of association certain sounds suggest 
certain ideas. But music is the least apt of all the arts for ex- 
pressing ideas. Try, for instance, to paint a picture of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, or to write it out in blank verse. Literature, 
on the other hand, is the most apt. And painting and sculpture are 
but an extension of literature. 

In order, therefore, that an artist may bring thought into his 
work, he first looks at an outside object, say a landscape, a studio 
model, or an historical event. He reflects upon it, asks himself 
what is the meaning of the subject, what is its relation to life. Then 
he transfers the likeness of the landscape, the model or the historical 
event, together with the meaning he has attached to it, on to his 
canvas. The painted form must utter the invisible thought. Hence 
the finished picture has two values: a fact value and a spirit value. 
The fact value could be given by a camera. The spirit value can 
only be given by an artist. The deeper the spirit value is, so much 
the greater is the artist. Wherefore an artist must be educated in 
far more things than the technique of his art. The more liberal 
his education has been so much the better for the artist. The 
wider his experience of life, especially the life of love, also so much 
the better for the artist. And one may give an exceedingly rich 
interpretation to a very narrow experience, as did the author of 
Wuthering Heights, whilst another may depend more on experience 
and less on interpretation, as did the author of Adam Bede. In 
the case of Emily Bronté, her philosophy was unequal to her art, 
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whilst in the case of George Eliot, her art was unequal to her philos- 
ophy. 

Now we are able to say precisely what is that “ something 
more ” in art which Mr. Lewis Hind speaks of so freely. It is the 
universal idea, spiritual in its nature, which is suggested by the 
material image. Further, if this idea is a very complex one, or 
if it is a leading idea connected with a series of subordinate ones, 
then the picture may be said to have mystery about it. A real 
mystery is a truth which is partly revealed and partly concealed, the 
revealed part suggesting the concealed part. If a picture has no 
clear idea about it other than the likeness of the object represented, 
then it is no better than a photograph. If it seems to have some- 
thing, but that something can neither be explained by the artist 
nor discerned by the spectator, then the picture has no mystery, but 
only mistiness. The distinction is quite clear in literature. Take 
the hymn, for instance, “ Lead, kindly Light.” There you at once 
see the fact value, and at least two spirit values. But then take 
William Morris’ ‘“ Two red roses across the moon.”* There you 
at once see the fact value, but the spirit value is a vague nothingness. 

Yet if, on the one hand, we emphasize the inward truth, we 
must not, on the other hand, undervalue the outward expression. 
The artist must know his technique. That is the first consideration 
in dealing with art pupils. Then he must have a wide experience 
of external signs as well as of internal truths. He must both 
know and love nature. 

Nature, as an object of artistic study, may be divided into three 
parts: irrational nature, man, and the human nature of Christ. 
The reason for this division is that it is an orderly introduction to 
the deepest truths of the spirit world. Irrational nature, such as 
animals, trees, fields, rocks, sea, and sky, bears the footprints of 
God. It is as if He has passed by in the night, leaving the marks 
behind Him where He has been. There is no being in the universe 
which is not in some way an analogy of a divine attribute. In so 
far as an artist recognizes the divine attributes through the medium 
of the analogies, even so keen is his spiritual intuition. He has 
now something to express, and provided he has learnt how to 
express himself, he has something which will appeal to his spectators. 
Rational nature, man, provides a still clearer sign of God. Man 


*There was a lady lived in a hall, 
Large of her eyes, and slim and tall, 
And ever she sung from noon to noon, 
Two red roses across the moon. 

VOL. XCVI.—20. 
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shows an image of God, whereas animals and trees only show faint 
suggestions of Him. Man has this in common with God, that he 
can think and love. Moreover, through knowledge and love he 
can arrive at a purer conception of the spirit world than if he had 
nothing but emotion or mechanical action to help him. Lastly, 
the richest expression of God is the human nature of Christ. 
Christ is the Eternal Invisible Word made visible and incarnate. 
He is the most brilliant splendor which mortal eyes might behold. 
He is the Sum of all creatures. 

We are now able to discern some of the elements in Rodin 
which make him fascinating. First and foremost, he is a master 
craftsman. He can make bronze and stone say the things which 
he wants them to say. When he has finished with a piece of marble 
he is satisfied that his work is an expression of his thought. Long 
and hard training was, of course, a necessary means of arriving 
at this perfection. But apart from this constant labor there was 
another important factor which told upon his craftsmanship. He 
discovered that if the work to be produced must be strong and 
original, the thought from which it sprang must be clear and vital. 
The thought in the mind must be replenished not only from other 
thought, but also from life and experience. Hence we find Rodin ° 
giving every attention to Greek thought as it appeared in Greek 
sculpture. But that was not enough for him. He must not only 
have the idea, but he must make it more vivid and active. He must 
observe those general ideas as they are particularized in the living 
individual model. He had already, in fact, grasped this principle 
before he traveled in Italy to study the Renaissance. “I went to 
the Salon,” he says, “ and admired the works of Perraud and other 
leading sculptors, and thought, as ever, that they were great masters, 
though in their sketches I saw that they were not strong. In 
looking at the hands they made, I thought them so fine that I 
should never be able to equal them. I was all this time working 
from nature, but could not understand why. But when I got 
my hands all right from life, I then saw that theirs were not well 
made, nor were they true. I now know that those sculptors 
worked from plaster-casts taken from nature; I thought only of 
copying my model.” His visit to Italy and his study of Michel- 
angelo confirmed him in his discovery. Michelangelo and Dona- 
tello had not derived their forms from their predecessors, but from 
life. Rodin would not copy the antique, but he would learn from 
it. He would go to the same source. 
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But unfortunately this new strength of Rodin proved also to 
be his weakness. He was caught as ina snare. The life to which 
Michelangelo and Donatello could refer was a life of religion. 
It was a life already illumined by the Christian revelation. Whereas 
the life to which Rodin referred had no other revelation but 
that of Beaudelaire. Rodin naturally wanted some thought. He 
had a philosophic mind. Hence he tried to use Dante in order 
to get some clear and noble ideas. But he spoiled them by mixing 
with the foul miasma of Beaudelaire. He had a certain half- 
truth on his side to give some justification to his procedure: “ Since 
I hold all existence to be beautiful, and all beauty to be truth, I have 
the right to choose from amongst all true things.” Certainly 
all being is good in so far as it is being. Ommne ens est bonum. But 
the defect which may be inherent in a being is not good nor yet 
beautiful. Rodin forgot this; and hence he mingled good and bad 
together, and produced the hideous. A clear example of this is his 
Man with the Broken Nose. Here we have a head fashioned with 
supreme craftsmanship. There is clear idea expressed by it. The 
face is that of a tragic poet. All this fires the emotion of the young 
student of sculpture. But then comes that want of being in the 
place where it is due. The man has a broken nose. To the 
layman in art that incident outweighs all the artistic and intellectual 
qualities. It makes him laugh. 

Or take the bronze statue of St. John the Baptist. Rodin felt 
that it ought to be something more than a lay figure. It must 
express some idea. Yet he deliberately shut out from his mind the 
idea of the mission of the Baptist. He would have nothing from 
the inspired Word that could be associated with that mission. A 
loin-cloth of camel’s hair. must be discarded for a fig-leaf. More- 
over the statue was produced under the inspiration of the sting of 
wounded pride. Some of the critics had said that in his Age of 
Bronze he had made his figure with moulds cast direct from life. 
So he would show them that he could produce honest work, and 
would do so by making a figure true to Nature, yet larger than 
life. In consequence, we have a statue of supreme workmanship, 
yet which, to an onlooker who has other interests than those of 
workmanship, is nothing but ludicrous. There is idea in the work: 
the figure is in the attitude of preaching, and certainly appears 
to have a message. But through over-emphasis of nature and 
through neglect of the rich Christian tradition, the spiritual element, 
which is undoubtedly present, has been made subordinate to the 
carnal element. ‘I endeavored simply to imitate nature,” says 
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Rodin; “I interpret it as I see it, according to my tempera- 
ment and feeling, and the sentiments which it evokes within 
me.” But the Baptist happened to live two thousand years 
before Rodin. Consequently the sculptor could hardly appeal di- 
rectly to nature in order to get an impression of the Baptist. A 
Parisian model would hardly produce the same effect, nor could the 
temperament or sensibility of the artist supply the deficiency. No 
study of St. John could afford to neglect either the written word 
or the living tradition. 

We are now able to formulate the truth which the modern 
artistic world, with Rodin at its head, is groping for, but which, 
through want of vision, it has not yet grasped. Man’s highest 
happiness consists in the keenest activity of his thought and love. 
His emotion and feeling are but subordinate to these. Further, 
the keenest activity is obtained when the faculties are directed 
towards their highest object, namely, God. Thus, whether in paint- 
ing or singing or modelling or writing, if you are living life at its 
keenest activity, you are enjoying the greatest amount of happiness 
compatible with your present state. You are declaring the glory 
of God and showing forth His praise. Having seen a ray of divine 
goodness, truth or beauty, you love it and you want to tell it. 
Praise is the utterance of love. 

It is not enough, therefore, either for the artist or for the 
society with whom he lives, that he should choose haphazard any 
particle of truth, beauty, or goodness for expression. If he wants 
life he must choose the best. If his patrons want life they must 
demand the best. Only in a Futurist salon have I heard the doc- 
trine that happiness is not the thing to be desired. If the modern 
painter does not want happiness then by all means let unhappiness 
be provided for him. But let it be arranged in such a way that 
he shall interfere as little as possible with the happiness of those 
who do want it. Let him be detained at his country’s expense. 

Happiness, in the widest acceptation of the term, is the same 
thing as well-being. It is the eudaimonia which ‘Aristotle makes 
the starting-point of his ethics. We want not only well-being, but 
we also want the richest measure of well-being. We seek the 
highest good. We must have an aim which is final. The man 
who gets into a railway train with the intention of going to nowhere 
in particular is an idiot. Therefore in planning our lives we must all 
decide definitely to go somewhere. We may dispute with our 
friends as to what our highest good consists in, but we shall all 
agree that we want the highest good. We cannot be content with 
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the intermediate stages. The highest good must be something 
final. There must be nothing beyond it. 

Yet how do we know that man’s highest well-being consists 
in the highest exercise of his highest faculties? All things have 
their proper function. The purpose of a bicycle is to enable the 
rider to get from one place to another more easily and more 
quickly than by walking. The function of an organ-grinder, as 
organ-grinder, is to grind organs. The function of a mole-catcher 
is to catch moles. The function of an artist, as artist, is to paint 
pictures and carve statues. But what is the function of the organ- 
grinder or the mole-catcher or the artist as man? It is the exer- 
cise of those faculties which he possesses apart from irrational 
nature. It is the exercise of intelligence and will. Just as the 
mole is a higher being than a barrel-organ because the mole has 
imagination and feeling, and the barrel-organ has not, so man is a 
higher being than a mole because he has intelligence and will and 
the mole has not. Mere emotion is not the distinctive character of 
the human being. As regards this function, the mole can give us 
points, for every time a female mole falls into the trap of the 
mole-catcher the male mole dies of grief. 

To think and to love, then, are the characteristic faculties of 
man. His highest well-being, therefore, will consist in knowing 
and loving according to his full capacity. But the highest possible 
object of knowledge and love is that which is infinite and ultimate, 
namely, God. Man’s highest happiness, therefore, will consist in 
knowing and loving God, and in knowing and loving creatures, each 
as it were being a broken arc indicating the perfect circle of God’s 
beauty. If, however, anyone does not see this at present, still let 
him strive after that which, intellectually, morally, and aesthetically, 
is the best. Man, at any rate, is made for the best that man can do. 

Nor by happiness do I mean pleasure. Pleasure is the nice 
feeling which arises when the nerves are in a condition desired by 
the intelligent will. Pleasure is the less nutritive jam of sensa- 
tion, which is spread over the more nutritive bread of knowledge 
and volition in order to promote their activity. 

Obviously, then, art as such, the mere drawing, painting, 
modelling, writing of that which has been conceived in the mind, 
must be made ministrant to the higher spheres of experience. The 
artist must not forget that he is also a man, and that as man he has 
a higher destiny than the mere manipulation of paint. His tech- 
nique must be instrumental towards his higher well-being. 

Now well-being is normally promoted by what is beautiful, 
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good, and true, whilst it is normally retarded by the representation 
of what is ugly, wicked, or false. Rodin says that the ugly can 
be made beautiful by art. Once again there is a grain of truth in 
what he says. The skill of the craftsman gives a certain amount 
of pleasure which to some extent counteracts the disgust which 
is caused by the ugliness. The supreme example of this is Rodin’s 
statue of Balzac. It took him five years to complete it. So much 
thought and so much work of such a genius could not fail to com- 
mand the admiration of those who knew anything about technique. 
In fact, every artist raves about it. Yet, after all, what is it to look 
at? Simply a clown trying to be funny. Something of the spirit 
of the author of Comédie Humaine is certainly expressed. In 
comedy there must be some presentment of absurd contrast. Rodin 
has given us a very exaggerated example in his statue of Balzac: 
a man grinning with irony, carved in marble, dressed either in his 
dressing-gown or his night-shirt. 

Perhaps La Vieille Heaulmiere is more hideous. Probably its 
very hideousness has deterred artists from praising it too much. 
It is a representation in the nude of a woman of the streets, grown 
old. Yet there are to be found critics who, in their zeal for the 
manifestation of craftsmanship, will go into ecstasy over such a 
subject. 

There is more excuse for the Ugolino. This is the naked 
figure of a starved emaciated man bending down to gnaw the corpse 
of his son. Dante has told the story in poetry. But we may well 
doubt whether the incident is fit to be perpetuated in sculpture. 
The hideousness would there seem to be too much in evidence, and 
not, as it is in Dante, subordinate to the beautiful. Indeed, the 
whole subject, of which this is a detail, namely, La Porte de 
L’Enfer, has been treated so repulsively that even Rodin’s con- 
science could not include the fair form of Beatrice. There the 
literary tradition had left its mark on his mind, forbade him to 
represent Beatrice in the nude, and determined him to call his 
central figure Le Penseur instead of Dante. Nor can we admit 
that Le Penseur wholly justifies its title. Its face and attitude does 
give the impression of a person absorbed in thought, but the muscles 
and the fist suggest rather the thought of the prize-fighter plan- 
ning a method of attack against his adversary. 

For an impression of thought as a means to the higher spirit 
life we must undoubtedly choose La Pensée. And here we not only 
have the spirituality of the ancients, but we have it brought near 
to us, and made personally applicable to our own thought. We 
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feel that we are units of that race of beings who think, participa- 
tors in that eternal process of thought, symbolized by the simple head 
in marble. Here is all the universalism of the Greeks and of 
Michelangelo, yet it is arrested and thus made particular to each 
one of us. The block of marble from which the head is carved 
is left rough and unfinished, thus accentuating the craftsmanship 
of Rodin in being able to model such a spiritual form from such 
hard material. 
First fashioned in the artist’s brain, 
It stood as in the marble vein 
Revealed to him alone; 
Nor could he from its native night 
Have led it to the living light, 
Save through the lifeless stone. 


In La Pensée Rodin announces the true mission of impression- 
ism. It is to redeem art from an extreme of objectivism, but to 
do so without rushing to the other extreme of exaggerated sub- 
jectivism. We want the personality of the artist, but we want it 
at its best, corrected of its eccentricities, brought to its highest per- 
fection by constant reference to universal experience. Yes, Rodin 
has a few fine things which correlate art to happiness. 

None, however, is more eloquent than his “ Hand of God.” 
There he discloses the secret of deepest personality. Man is most 
man when he is most flexible to the Hand of God. Then it is that 
the faculties which constitute his personality, namely, his intelligence 
and will, are actuated to their fullest extent and capability, for they 
are reinforced by divine wisdom and divine volition. The spirit- 
ual idea which Rodin here wished to utter would seem to have 
dominated all his technique. The light and the shade of the 
modelling are counted as some of the finest work in all sculpture. 
Anthropomorphic analogies of the divinity are from their very 
nature crude and earthy. But here the analogy is redeemed from 
its native roughness. ‘The artist, under the inspiration of his idea’ 
of the transcendent God, has formed a hand which, although it is 
flesh, is not fleshy ; a hand which is strong, yet delicate, supple, and 
clever; a hand which at once symbolizes with a natural and pro- 
portionate symbolism the infinite distinctness of God and His 
intimate closeness to us. The glorious contrast between human 
figures and the rock from which they are being hewn tells of the 
triumphant power of the Divine Hand which can together uphold, 
move, and mould all things according to the Divine Will. But 
why are the human figures so unlovely? Why are the bones and 
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muscles of the back so unduly accentuated? We have high au- 
thority for saying that the less comely parts of the body should 
have more comeliness put upon them. Somewhat in harmony with 
this, Rodin holds that all ugly things can be made beautiful by the 
hand of the artist. But the temptation is very strong to believe 
that Rodin was striving too violently to break away from past 
traditions. The pose of the “ Danaid” is of course his extreme 
example of this. And there is something more than a suggestion 
of the same thing in the figures representing our first parents in 
the “ Hand of God.” 

Many ugly things are also strong, and perhaps by the law of 
association of ideas ugliness may frequently express strength. 
But it. does not necessarily do so, as Rodin would seem to think. 
This is clearly his chief eccentricity which, by reference to the 
ancients, he ought to correct. Elsewhere* I have ventured to call 
Corot the Newman of painting. Rodin just falls short of being 
the Newman of sculpture. He is impressionist; he takes ideas from 
the world’s experience; he sees God transcendent as well as im- 
manent; he makes man essentially a spiritual being; he arranges 
the flesh subordinate to the spirit. But he does not strike a fair 
equipoise between the objective and the subjective elements in his 
work. The subjective element is slightly but persistently exag- 
gerated. He expressly professes to accentuate those lines repre- 
senting the spiritual idea which he wishes to portray. And that 
is well. But then there is only a narrow margin between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. Rodin hovers about that margin. His 
fine and delicate accentuation of characteristic lines keeps his genius 
always in evidence. But the subjective element in his work, being 
overweighted, hinders him from holding the balance of artistic 
perfection constant. 

Whilst insisting that artistic craftsmanship must be subor- 
dinate to the higher activities of the spirit life, one must be on 
one’s guard not to pervert it from its essentially liberal nature to 
one of mere utility. The fine arts have their proper function 
quite distinct from the useful arts. It is as much a desecration of 
art to devote a novel to the purpose of religious controversy as it 
is to devote a magnificent picture to the advertisement of somebody’s 
soap. Fine art is, of its very essence, liberal. It is free. It is 
the work produced from the activity of a free mind, not from the 
activity of a determined sensation. If we remain steadfast to 
this conception of it, and resolutely refuse to favor any lower con- 


*Dublin Review, July, 1912. 
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ception, then we shall see why the very exercise of it constitutes 
the highest joy of life. The mind is the highest faculty of man. 
Its highest exercise, therefore, must be his highest grade of well- 
being, and consequently his highest joy. When art is thus made 
subordinate to truth and love, it is raised to its highest perfection. 
When thus raised to its highest perfection, then, and then only, can 
we admit the principle of art for art’s sake. There is a grain 
of truth in the modern maxim after all. The joy of craftsmanship 
becomes keen and satisfactory when the mind plays upon truth, 
goodness, and beauty, rather than when it plays upon lying, hatred, 
and hideousness. 

The symbol of the Hand of God deepens this lesson. It is the 
Hand of the Divine Artist. Only an infinitesimal part of His 
work is seen of men. He is the uncreated Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty, substantial and personal. Although He has an infinite 
satisfaction in the production of the eternal Word, yet He also 
takes a pleasure in producing millions upon millions, upon millions, 
of finite reflections of Himself. Nor does He do this merely or 
chiefly in order that we may admire them, for, indeed, we see few of 
them. He does it chiefly for the joy of doing it, for the purpose 
of manifesting His glory. Yes, there is purpose in it all, infinite 
wisdom, infinite love, and infinite good taste, but it is not therefore 
utilitarian. It is, in the supreme sense of the word, fine art. 

So likewise does the human artist find his highest well-being, 
and consequently his highest joy, in the very work itself, and not 
in the market, or exhibition, or patron to which he may afterwards 
send it. When he is working aright and at his best, he is exer- 
cising his highest faculties of intelligence and love, and, moreover, 
he gives to these their most delightful and liberal play when he 
reproduces the best analogies of God which he knows. Nature is 
to him a veil through which he peers dimly into the features of 
Divine Beauty. In reproducing them he is telling the glory of 
God and showing forth His praise. He has seen the “ Something 
More” in the picture of the Divine Artist. And having seen, he 
loves. His love is his joy, and must burst forth in outward ex- 
pression. Whether in carving, or in painting, or in writing, if he 
speaks the inner beauty which he has seen and loved, then is he 
doing that for which precisely he himself was made. He is doing 
the best of which he is capable. It is deepest life. It is highest 
well-being. It is richest wealth. And this is why the work itself 
is the artist’s chief reward. 





THE KING’S CRADLE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY E. M. DINNIS. 


gai you a crib for the child to sleep in?” the doctor 

at the Children’s Hospital had asked, diagnosing the 

complaint from which Jimmy’s mother habitually 

suffered. Their baby (Jimmy considered that he 

went shares in the proprietorship of that wizen scrap 

of ocrreeeea had been taken to the hospital suffering from the 

direful results of neglect, and of a case of sudden and violent 

over-laying, which had caused a superficial injury, for which the 
infant was being treated. 

“Crib? Lord love you, sir! ’Ow is a pore widow like me 
to git a crib?” the mother had responded, weeping. “It was the 
magistrite as said ’as ow I ought to ’ave ’ad a fireguard when the 
Lord took my Willie!” 

“ Well, then,” the doctor said, “you must get hold of an 
orange box and make the child a bed in that. Do you understand? 
It will be brought in manslaughter if you go to bed intoxicated 
and suffocate the child. What’s the matter with this one?” He 
had turned to Jimmy, who stood open-mouthed, pitifully flushed, 
and short of breath, by his mother’s side. Jimmy had been many 
times to the “’orspital ” in the course of his seven years existence. 
It was nothing new to him to hear the doctor pronounce, after a 
brief examination, that he was suffering from valvular affection 
of the heart, and that he must not hurry to school if he started late, 
or play running-about games. Above all, the mother was exhorted 
not to give the boy any exhausting work to do in the house. All 
this rather bored Jimmy. It was the baby who was being seen 
to, and the baby who mattered. Jimmy’s devotion to the baby was 
a wonderful thing. It was he who made a mental note of the 
orange box; and it was he, moreover, who procured the necessary 
article from the gentleman at the corner shop. 

The crib, thus obtained, was filled flock from an old mattress, 
together with some assorted rags, and the baby escaped the vicis- 
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situdes of a night in the parental bed, where Jimmy lay curled up 
like a little dog at the foot. In spite of the orange box, however, 
and the substitution (more or less) of condensed milk for herrings, 
pickles, and other luxuries suitable to adult persons, the baby 
dwindled and shrank. The court where Jimmy and his mother 
lived was not salubrious, and the intemperate habits of the latter 
were not conducive to the well-being of her offspring. The orange 
box could hardly be said to have produced the desired results. 

Jimmy dragged the sorry little bag of bones about with him 
everywhere. It was nearly a year old—a wizen little old-man child, 
in a dirty woollen night-cap, and unspeakable raiment—and Jimmy 
grieved in his little heart over its decreasing weight. 

“ Our baby used to be like yours,” one of the children at school 
said to him one day, “and they took ’er to the ’orspital and put 
‘er in a crib. There was beautiful toys all over it, and she got 
quite fat, she did.” 

Jimmy listened to this cautiously, saying nothing. The hos- 
pital people had once proposed to take him and put him in one of 
those beautiful white beds, away from the baby, and the thought 
had filled his heart with terror. But if the baby could only be put 
in a crib somewhere—somewhere where they only wanted babies, 
not boys with valvular heart complaint, there might be great virtue 
in a crib. 

“We have a Crib in our church at Christmas,” another child 
broke in. “ A beautiful one with an ox and sheep, and a black man, 
and little cherubs, and lots o’ things.” 

“Do they put babies in it?” Jimmy asked. 

“Q’ course they do!” was the answer. “ You naughty boy 
not to know about Little Jesus! ” 

“Where is your church? ” Jimmy inquired, meditatively, with 
a calculating glance at the speaker. 

“T’'ll take you to Catechism, if you like,” the other volunteered. 
“It’s just acrost the old Cut.” 

“ Could I take baby with me? ” Jimmy queried. 

“ Course yer could!” 

“ Right,” Jimmy said, in business-like tones, “I’m takin’ some.” 

So it was that Jimmy attended Catechism, and sometimes the 
children’s Mass, at St. Joseph’s Mission. Nobody objected to the 
little Protestant boy’s presence, and Jimmy contrived to pick up a 
certain amount of Christian doctrine during the summer and autumn 
months. It was a long way to take the baby, that was the one draw- 
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back. Jimmy’s breath came heavily, and his feet swelled terribly, 
after the expedition, for the baby, though so poor a specimen of 
its kind, was a good weight for a child of seven, let alone the 
valvular heart complaint. 

“ You said ’as ’ow you ’ad a Crib in your church at Christmas,” 
Jimmy remarked one day, with a due show of indifference, to the 
child who had introduced him to St. Joseph’s. “ That’ll be coming 
on soon, won’t it?” 

His companion eyed him with some asperity. 

“You don’t belong to our church,” he said, safeguarding the 
privileges of those for whom the tea-meeting season was approach- 
ing. ‘‘ You'll have to be baptized first.” To this Jimmy made no 
response, but fell to considering. 

“You'll see the Crib,” the other went on, in tones of patronage, 
noting Jimmy’s thoughtful appearance. “ We gets it ready on 
Christmas Eve, and the Little Jesus comes and gets in in the middle 
of the night—just before Midnight Mass.” 

Jimmy deliberated. 

That evening he sounded his mother. “ May I ’ave ’Erbie 
baptized? ” he asked, with some abruptness. 

“ Well,” the parent said, “ I always did mean to ’ave you both 
done, but your pore father was dead agen it.” 

“May I ’ave ’Erbie baptized now?” he asked again, in his 
patient way. 

The fact that his own baptism had been neglected did not 
seem at first to come home to him. If the baby could be chris- 
tened and belong to the church that kept a crib, Jimmy would be 
more than satisfied. The mother made no demur—she had dropped 
off into fitful slumber, peculiar to her normal condition, as a matter 
of fact—and Jimmy felt that, on the whole, things were arranging 
themselves satisfactorily. 

. Occasionally the recipient of coppers from the lady next door, 
for whom he ran errands, Jimmy, thanks to a careful husbanding 
of these remittances (he had a hiding-place for them unknown to his 
mother), by the time Christmas arrived had acquired what he con- 
sidered a “tidy” sum. But by that time the baby had pined away 
to a mere shadow. The orange box cradled a wailing and miser- 
able little form, and Jimmy felt that the Crib, with its medicinal 
properties, had become essential, and an orange box, as a substitute, 
grievously inadequate. 

By Christmas Eve, too, Jimmy’s heart complaint had become 
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considerably more pronounced. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that he dragged the baby as far as the mission church. 

The church was open and dimly lighted. The priest, who had 
been hearing confessions, had just come out of his box to stretch his 
limbs, when Jimmy walked boldly up to him with the baby in his 
arms. The little lad’s face was glowing and eager. He had just 
been inspecting the Crib in the south aisle, ready for the morrow. 
He had peeped behind the curtain and seen it—all surrounded with 
bright lights, with little-winged cherubs suspended above it, and a 
glorious big cow, and a “ moke,” bigger than any toys that he had 
seen in the shop windows, for the Babe of Bethlehem to play with. 
The Crib itself was unoccupied. The figure of the Christ-Child had 
not yet been placed there. “ He hasn’t come yet,’ Jimmy had said 
to himself. “I hope He won’t be cross if He finds our baby there 
instead. I dussay He won’t mind.” He crept across the church to 
the Lady Altar and regarded the representation of the Holy Child 
in His Mother’s arms. ‘“ He looks quite healthy,” Jimmy had 
opined. ’E don’t need a crib as badly as our baby do, and ’Is 
Mother looks a kind lady.” 

The priest surveyed Jimmy with kindly interest. 

“ Well, little man, what can I do for you?” he asked. 

“ Please,” Jimmy asked, thrusting ten very sticky coppers into 
his hand, “I want yer to baptize our baby; and, please, is that 
enough to pay for it?” 

The reverend Father looked at Jimmy, and at the money, and 
smiled. Then he looked at the baby and the smile died away, and 
his pleasant countenance became grave. 

“Your baby looks very ill,” he said. ‘ You should have sent 
for me. He’s too ill to bring out on a night like this. But you 
don’t belong to us, do you, my child?” 

“T want the baby to belong to you,” Jimmy said, “ ’cos ’e’s ill 
and you’ve got a Crib.” 

The look on the Father’s face grew more perplexed and con- 
cerned as he saw how desperately ill the child was. 

“Have you got a mother?” he asked. ‘Does she want 
the baby christened ? ” 

“She says as ’ow she don’t mind,” Jimmy replied, accurate in 
substance. 

“Very good,” the priest answered, “I'll christen your baby 
now.” 

He said it with hasty decision. “’Erbie” lay like a wax doll in 
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Jimmy’s arms, drawing his breath feebly. Beckoning to Jimmy he 
led the way to the font, and, then and there, with the simple formula 
used in cases of emergency, baptized Herbert. 

Jimmy stood by gasping. His feeble little heart throbbing 
painfully, and a deep purple flush on his thin little cheeks. 

“ Have you been christened?” the priest asked of the little 
sponsor. 

“No,” Jimmy said, hanging his head. Then, feeling it in- 
cumbent on him to trot out some feature of interest, he added, 
“but I suffers from valvular complaint of the ’eart.” 

The priest looked closely at Jimmy, and came to another hasty 
decision. “ Would you like to be baptized? ” he asked. 

“ Tt would cost too much,” Jimmy said. 

“Tt’s given away free—all God’s gifts are free, little man. 
What do you know about God?” 

“‘*E made me to know and love and serve ’Im, and to be ’appy 
with ’Im in ’eaven,” Jimmy answered glibly. He had picked up 
odd bits at the Catechism. 

“ Excellent!” the Father said. ‘ However came your mother 
to neglect you? Never mind—Jimmy, is it?—I’ll baptize you now!” 

And so it happened that Jimmy was baptized too—all on a 
sudden—on Christmas Eve, with his heart bumping against his 
ribs. He rather grudged the time it took, but it gave him a strange 
sort of pleasure to feel that he belonged to this church where so 
much attention was paid to babies—usually thought so little of. 

“ And now,” the priest said, after the second ceremony, “ I'll 
fetch a sister from the créche. Wait here a moment.” 

Jimmy watched the priest disappear. He had no idea what 
a créche might be, but his opportunity seemed to have come. The 
church was empty. He pulled the curtain back and looked at the 
Crib. He remembered that the children had been taught last Sun- 
day to say the following prayer: “ Little Jesus, amiable and beau- 
tiful, make my heart Thy cradle!”” Being (so far as he knew) 
neither a theologian nor a mystic, Jimmy was fairly vague as to the 
meaning of this invocation; but he gathered from it that the Little 
Jesus could be addressed, and invited to cradle Himself according 
to His choice. “ Little Jesus, amiable and beautiful,” Jimmy prayed, 
kneeling by the Crib—and varied the petition according to an idea of 
his own—after which he carefully placed “’Erbie” in the vacant 
Crib, and let the curtain fall back into its place. 

When the priest returned with Mother Ursula, the mother of 
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all sorry infancy, Jimmy and the baby were nowhere to be seen. 
A feeble wail, however, reached them from the Crib, and “ ’Erbie ” 
was discovered in the place prepared for the divine Child. But 
Jimmy was nowhere to be seen. Due search was made for the 
absconding catechumen, but in vain. 

“TI suppose he got tired of waiting, so he left the baby and 
went,” the Mother said. “ He knew we should be going to the 
Crib.” | 

So Jimmy’s baby was removed to the créche and placed in a 
real crib, much grander and more comfortable than the one pre- 
pared for the Babe of Bethlehem. “ We may save the poor mite 
yet,” Mother Ursula said. ‘The boy is sure to turn up again, 
sooner or later.” 

The Father shook his head. “ The little lad was in a worse 
way than the baby,” he said. ‘“ Advanced heart disease, and drag- 
ging that burden! I wouldn’t risk it, I baptized him as well, then 
and there.” 

Jimmy was heard of duly, as the Mother had opined. The 
next morning the little companion who had introduced him to the 
mission brought a message to the priest, that the boy whom he 
had brought to church wanted to see him, being “ ill abed,” and 
having something “ partic’lar”’ to tell him. A “lady” had spotted 
him and sent him along, she herself being gone for the doctor. 

The priest hastened without delay, Christmas morning though 
it was, to Jimmy’s home. He found the boy in bed, and breathing 
painfully. His mother lay on the floor in a deep sleep, which was 
not that of the just. The neighbor, who had accidentally looked 
in, had not yet returned with the doctor. But what caught the 
priest’s eye was an orange box next to the bed—an orange box 
of which a cradle had been improvised, containing some unspeak- 
ably dirty bed clothes, protruding from under a coverlet of pink 
paper, and adorned with a number of garish Christmas-tree orna- 
ments. Bright colored paper surrounded the miserable crib. 
There were some tinsel leaves, and a small woolly donkey on a 
green stand lay on its side in the middle of the bed. Jimmy lay with 
his eyes shut—he had evidently broken a blood vessel, and the 
poor untended child was a sufficiently gruesome sight. He looked 
up when he heard the Father’s voice, and gasped out his question: 
“’Ow’s ’Erbie? ” , 

The visitor told him of the baby’s gorgeous surroundings— 
of the lap of luxury into which he had dropped. “ He’s in a beau- 
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tiful crib,” he explained, “as cosy as you please. All nice and snug 
and beautiful, and toys all over the place!” It never occurred to 
him that Jimmy was identifying this description with the Crib 
in the church. “ All the other babies will be crying out from 
envy,” he went on lightly. 

A troubled look crept over the lad’s face. ‘“‘ Your Baby was 
all right,” he whispered. ‘I didn’t mean ’xactly to take His Crib 
from Him, but He isn’t ill like our baby, and I thought He wouldn’t 
mind for once. Your Baby—I means wot comes into the world 
every Christmas Day,” he explained laboriously, for the priest was 
looking mystified. ‘Our baby was gettin’ so queer, and they said 
as how it would cure him if he was put in a crib—a real crib, not 
jist an old box.” His conscience was troubling him badly. He 
glanced at the Father’s face and took courage. “I thought,’ he 
whispered, “if I got a few bits of toys and things and put ’em in 
’Erbie’s bed that it might do for your Baby, ’cos ’E comes where 
you asks "Im. SoI spent the ten pence on them things ”—he turned 
his head towards the cot—“ and that there woolly moke.”’ He spoke, 
with some pride, and surveyed the garnished box with obvious 
satisfaction. ‘‘ And,” his tone was lowered to a yet fainter whis- 
per, “ He came all right. I seed Him there, in the middle of the 
night. It was dark, but I seed Him—a little Baby, sitting up there.” 
In still fainter tones, ‘“‘ He was smilin’ and playin’ with the little 
moke. He went away after a bit, and He didn’t take the moke. 
’E left it lyin’ there—I stooded it at the end of the bed. Dye 
think He’ll come again, Father? He was beautiful! Id like to 
see Him again.”’ The dying boy’s eyes shone. ‘“ I know He wasn’t 
cross ‘cos He played with the little moke, but I’m sorry I took 
"Is own Crib for ’Erbie. It ain’t as good as ’Is, ours, but it ain’t 
bad—I got it all for ten pence.” 

The priest glanced, through misty eyes, at the little bed. 

“T’ve watched for "Im ever since, but He ain’t come back,” 
Jimmy added after a moment’s silence. 

“ Has anyone else been to the cot?” the Father asked. 

“ No,” Jimmy said, “ I wouldn’t let ’em go near. I watched!” 
The weary eyes were still fixed on the crib. 

Something gripped at the priest’s heart. Did the child know 
that the angels—those who brought good tidings to the shepherds— 
were also guarding his crib, and others, perhaps more beautiful 
still, standing about his own bed? For who is more beautiful than 
the Angel of Death? 
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The little thin voice started again: “ You ain’t cross about 
it, Father?” And then it gave out. 

The doctor’s step sounded on the stair, but the experienced 
priest knew that human aid had come too late. 

There is a little cross set in the Catholic corner of a great 
city cemetery, erected by the children of a poor Catholic mission 
in memory of one who lies underneath. On it are the words: 
“ Little Jesus, amiable and beautiful, make my heart Thy Cradle.” 

As for “ ’Erbie,” he waxed fat and sturdy under the care of the 
Sisters, by whom he was ultimately adopted. He is now grown 
well-nigh into manhood, and occupies a position of trust at the 
presbytery as confidential odd man. He is one of the few who has 
access to the old rector’s “holiest of holies,’ and knows that 
amongst his valuables the Father preserves a certain little woolly 
donkey on a bright green stand. 





COMPENSATION. 
BY HELEN HAINES. 


SIGHTLESS they are not, 
Who in their lucent dark, 
Have seen Thy face: 
Neither deaf are they, 
Who in their throbbing silences, 
Have heard Thee call. 
Not lame—whose grace 
To walk beside Thee; 
Not dumb—whose soundless lips 
Do chaunt Thy praise. 
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A NEW LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS. 


BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 
Roza HE life of Francis of Assisi,* like that of other su- 
preme geniuses, whether of sanctity or of intellect, 
suggests so many problems of absorbing interest, that 
the literature concerning him can scarcely fail. Just 
as the last word can never be said concerning the the- 
ology of the Divina Commedia, or the wisdom of Shakespeare, or 
the influence of St. Paul on the growth of the Christian Church, 
so it has still to be written concerning St. Francis and his ideal of 
poverty, or the part he played in the decline of feudalism, or the 
inspiration he gave to the literature and art of mediaeval Europe. 
Students are drawn irresistibly to these fascinating problems, and 
having studied they must perforce write also. So it comes about 
that while, on the one hand, lovers of the Saint affirm, sometimes 
insistently, that with Celano and Bonaventure and the Fioretti in 
our hands we need no gloss of modern mind, on the other hand biog- 
raphy after biography is put upon the book market, and not only St. 
Francis himself, but his writings, his spiritual sons, his very haunts, 
are made, again and again, the subjects of an eager scrutiny. 
The call for this perpetual overhauling of historic evidence is 
all the more keen in the case of a man or woman of whom it has 
become the fashion to declare that he belongs not to the Church, 
but to humanity: not to the Church that nourished him and to 
whom his life-long fealty was vowed, but to an outside world that 
judges men and things by a different standard, that is apt to ignore 
much that is indispensable to a true presentment of character, and to 
draw conclusions based upon misconceptions none the less vital, 
that they are frequently adopted in good faith. The controversies 
then become more complicated, the dangers of misinterpretation 
more acute, and the necessity for a frequent re-burnishing of the 
mirror of historic truth more urgent. 
It is no doubt to considerations such as these that we owe in 
part the new life of St. Francis to which Father Cuthbert has devoted 
many years of study. For to-day, as we know, the Franciscan cult 


aS 


*Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 
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is pursued with even greater enthusiasm, and perhaps with a more 
critical acumen, outside the Church than within, and in the last 
twenty years, since the publication of Sabatier’s epoch-making 
volume, the world has been enriched by a veritable harvest of Fran- 
ciscana, the outcome of much scholarly research by men filled with 
a devout enthusiasm for their subject. Yet though invaluable ma- 
terial has been brought to light and made accessible to the ordinary 
reader by their means, the ultimate presentment of the Saint in the 
fullness of his sanctity can surely only be achieved by a Catholic pen. 
This has now been accomplished for us twice over by men working 
far apart: by the Danish littérateur, J. Joergensen, whose own con- 
version was the first fruits of his Franciscan devotion, and whose 
Life has already been translated into German, French, and English, 
and, in these last weeks, by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., known to 
us through many studies of Franciscan interest, which find their 
culmination in this solid, scholarly work. 

Admirably produced, and illustrated with views of Assisi and 
the surrounding country, happily chosen so as to convey to the 
reader some impression of the natural beauties amid which Francis’ 
days were spent, this new Life is primarily intended for the serious 
student. Every fact is supported by references to original sources, 
and matters of more elaborate controversy are dealt with in appen- 
dices that are models of clearness and impartiality. The Capuchin 
author assumes in his reader a general knowledge of the subject, 
and the incidents in Francis’ career are told, not merely as biograph- 
ical facts, but in their relation to those wider events of the day 
which confer on them their true significance. Indeed it is in this 
that the charm of Father Cuthbert’s narrative lies. It is not, as so 
many biographies, a mere string of incidents stretching over a long 
period of years, but rather a vision of life in nineteenth century 
Italy, in which—as in some Umbrian fresco—Francis is posed 
indeed in the foreground, but in a landscape of enchanting interest. 

The book opens with a picture, drawn with a few vivid strokes, 
of the unrest in Central Italy in the closing years of the twelfth 
century, of the rival claims of Pope and Emperor, and of the feud 
between Assisi and Perugia, culminating in the fight at Ponte S. 
Giovanni, in which the twenty-year old son of Pietro Bernardone 
chanced to be made a prisoner. It sets the future Saint straightway 
in the romantic setting of war and adventure, in which his young 
and chivalrous soul found its delight before it was drawn to a higher 
allegiance. Very rightly, I think, Father Cuthbert emphasizes the 
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chivalrous idealism of Francis’ nature, his passion for knight- 
errantry, his familiarity with the songs and the music of the trou- 
badours who had penetrated from Provence into Italy, for these 
things were to color all his life. They exhibit the extravagancies 
of his gay youth in a more harmless aspect than some of his biog- 
raphers would have us accept. ‘“ Where others came quickly to 
moral shipwreck, his temperament allowed him to assimilate only the 
subtler and more refined sensuousness of the scenes, and not the 
coarser elements’ (p.6). Later they flung a halo of romance over 
the harsh realities of a life vowed to poverty, and they help to ex- - 
plain that marvelous gayety of soul which even on his deathbed 
caused him to break out into those joyous songs, which, we are 
told, shocked the narrow soul of Elias. 


To the end of his days [writes Father Cuthbert] this dream 
of romantic chivalry will remain with Francis, and be the chief 
secular influence in the shaping of his story. He will outgrow 
his early crude ambitions of secular achievement and change 
his ultimate purpose, and take to himself other weapons of 
combat, and extend his vision of life: but to the last he will 
always think of himself as a knight-errant, and the governing 
law of his life will be the knightly code of fearless courage, 
worshipful love, and gentle courtesy. To the end, too, he will 
be a singer of song, and carry with him a poet’s sensitive feeling 
for the sunshine and shadows of life. Always he will feel a 
knightly scorn for compromise and the by-ways of diplomacy; 
he will be quick to obey the call of the quest, and will deem dis- 
loyalty the blackest of sins (p. 12). 


We are apt to think of Saints as though their conversion had 
been necessarily a sudden thing, a road to Damascus final in its 
effects, and we dwell insufficiently on the temptations and moments 
of weakness and despondency that they share with other men, 
though armed with infinitely greater powers of perseverance. It is 
this intimately human aspect of Francis’ life that Father Cuthbert 
has treated in an altogether admirable manner. He shows us the 
first soul-hunger of the captive at Perugia, and the months of 
indecision and weakness that preceded the final breaking away from 
the old life of pleasure, and that yet had brought the fastidious 
young citizen to the heroic charity of kissing the leper. The 
poignancy of these years of probation lay in the fact that whereas 
many sinners and many Saints retire from the world, or at least 
break with their families and friends when they turn to the higher 
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life, Francis was impelled to work out his sanctification in Assisi 
itself, under the eyes of his old companions, beneath the ban of his 
father’s curse, and amid the jeers of the very children as he passed, 
bare-footed and girt with a rope, begging from door to door. 
Moreover he had the genius to set aside the accepted conventional 
paths towards sanctity, and to carve out for himself an entirely new 
and unauthorized route with the Lady Poverty as his bride. Such 
a vocation, akin to that of the beggar in the street, required on its 
human side not only a buoyant and generous courage, but a soaring 
idealism, an exquisite gift of poetic imagination to save the noble 
enterprise from being crushed beneath material hardship. It is 
not every Saint in the calendar who could have intoned St. Francis’ 
hymn to Holy Joy. 

One loves to read how those who make a whole-hearted sacrifice 
of everything that life holds dear, do sometimes, even in this world, 
gain rewards the hope of which can never have dimmed the per- 
fection of their offering. Such a gift, wholly unsought, came to 
Francis in the friendship of St. Clare, the strong, loyal woman 
who never faltered in her allegiance to the ideal of poverty she had 
embraced at his bidding. Francis inspired many renunciations, but 
surely none so heroic as that of the eighteen-year old daughter of 
the noble house of Scifi. For when Clare fled by night from her 
father’s house, when kneeling before the altar of the Portiuncula 
she offered her hair to be shorn by Francis, and when, time after 
time, she withstood the angry entreaties of her kinsmen to renounce 
her folly and return home, it was by no means clear even to her 
well-wishers, as it is to us, that she was following at all costs 
God’s appointed way. On the contrary, like Francis, she was tilting 
against every religious and domestic convention of the day, and she 
was throwing in her lot with one, beneath her in rank, whom many 
in the town still regarded as a fool and a madman. In the result 
no one understood St. Francis as St. Clare did; from her alone he 
received complete and unquestioning sympathy in his highest as- 
pirations, and when the brethren were still disputing as to the wis- 
dom of the Rule that their founder had left them, San Damiano 
remained “a constant witness to the pure Franciscan spirit.” The 
life of St. Francis had not been as redolent of beautiful fragrance 
as it is, if the romance of his ideal friendship with Clare had been 
unwritten. Round these two heroic souls there grew up one of the 
great religious revivals of Christendom. 

How beautiful the early beginnings of the community life were 
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that centred round the little Portiuncula chapel where Francis wel- 
comed his “ first brothers in the knightly order of poverty ” is known 
to every lover of the Franciscan legend. The perfume of its sim- 
plicity and its spiritual fervor has been preserved for all time in the 
pages of the Fioretti. In between the missionary journeys on which 
the Friars met with such hardships and humiliations, there were 
times of peace and prayer in the narrow huts of branches that were 
built round the chapel, when the brethren learnt their rule of life 
from Francis’ own lips, and were trained in the wisdom of poverty. 
There was no idleness in this primitive friary; the days were spent 
in prayer and manual labor and begging the daily bread; the whole 
life was based on mutual service and brotherly love, and Francis’ 
idea of authority was that of leadership in the harder paths of the 
vocation, and of ceaseless solicitude for those in his charge. As 
new members offered themselves, they were received straightway 
into the circle on condition of first selling all they had and giving 
to the poor. This was test enough of their vocation! Never was 
the example set by Christ to His disciples followed with a more 
humble reverence. “To some it seemed as though the radiance of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth had again broken through the clouds which 
encompassed the world, and was flooding the plain below Assisi 
with a clear and joy-giving light” (p. 118). 

Unhappily this ideal state of life could not continue, and the 
success of the Order became in a sense its own undoing. With 
men of all sorts and conditions presenting themselves for admission 
by the hundred, with the Friars touching life at many points— 
preaching, teaching, settling disputes, evangelizing the heathen, 
nursing the sick, wandering over half Europe—the old, sweet, prim- 
itive ways had perforce to be abandoned, a more elaborate rule 
had to be imposed, and the place to be occupied by the fraternity 
within the organization of the Church had to be clearly defined. 
This “new phase” in the development of the Order, marked by 
the general Chapter of 1217, receives full and sympathetic treatment 
from Father Cuthbert. it is one of the periods in which his read- 
ing of events differs widely from that of M. Sabatier. The whole 
question of the relations between Francis and the Holy See, in 
which to a considerable extent Cardinal Ugolino was the inter- 
mediary, offers a series of intricate considerations. M. Sabatier’s 
fundamental dislike and distrust of the Holy See color all his 
pages. In his view it is Rome who, for her own sinister purposes, 
cribs, cabins, and confines the pure genius of Francis within narrow 
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ecclesiastical bonds. In this perfidious task Cardinal Ugolino is 
the arch-traitor, the inspirer of the men eager to tamper with the 
Franciscan ideal. Viewed from such a standpoint the long friend- 
ship between Francis and the Cardinal is indeed—as M. Sabatier 
admits—inexplicable. Father Cuthbert’s reading of the situation 
greatly simplifies the problem. He frankly regrets the necessity 
for the Cardinal’s intervention in the affairs of the Order, but sees 
clearly that the need for such intervention was there. He draws 
a sympathetic portrait of Ugolino, the strong practical man of 
affairs, with a tender spot in his heart for the mystical Umbrian 
enthusiast, and he considers that in the difficult years that were to 
follow, Ugolino, far from fomenting dissension, genuinely did his 
best to reconcile the idealism of Francis with the practical needs of 
the Church, and the demands of the dissident Friars. His diplo- 
macy may not always have been of the straightest, but possibly 
without his moderating counsels the rupture between the two parties 
in the Order, torn asunder by the vexed question of poverty, might 
have been complete even in the lifetime of the founder. That much, 
at least, was spared to Francis. Yet when all is said the history of 
the Order, from the revolt of the Vicars during Francis’ absence 
in the Holy Land, has in it an element of deep tragedy. One can 
recall no sadder home-coming than that of Francis, ill, so weak that 
he had to travel on an ass, learning on all sides of the disloyalty 
of the men he had trusted, and reaching Bologna to find the 
brethren, vowed to perpetual poverty, living in a spacious convent 
which they claimed as their own. To Francis it was the betrayal 
of all he held most dear. The election of Elias as Vicar, and later 
the need for composing a new Rule, with the omission, at the 
demand of the Ministers of the Order, of the Gospel admonition 
to the brethren when traveling to carry nothing by the way, that 
had been so notable a passage in the primitive Rule, were the out- 
ward signs of the purgatory of the spirit through which Francis 
passed in these years. His life’s work had drifted into the hands 
of others, many of his own sons intrigued against him, and his lofty, 
chivalrous ideals were flouted as impracticable in the very Order 
he had brought into being. 

Yet we know that for himself Francis was able to preserve to 
the end that spiritual freedom, that liberty of soul, in the service of 
Christ in which he would have had his Friars find a sufficient rule 
of life. Into the closing chapters, telling of Francis’ retreat at 
Greccio in the rugged Rieti valley, and of that mystical representa- 
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tion of the Nativity by which he was moved to celebrate the Christ- 
mas festival, or of that still more awe-inspiring retreat on La Verna 
from which he descended with hands and feet pierced with the 
nails of the Cross, to the last moving death-scenes at Assisi and the 
Portiuncula, Father Cuthbert has allowed no note of controversy 
to penetrate. With the solemn approbation granted by Honorius 
to the Rule of 1223 Francis’ active life was closed. So far as he 
could, he had secured for all who loved the vocation of poverty 
the liberty to follow it with the supreme sanction of the Church. 
For himself his remaining years were dedicated, as far as might be, 
to prayerful seclusion: 


His task was finished, and in his new freedom he turned all- 
desiringly to the life hidden with Christ his Lord. From this 
time the world of men will but little disturb the soul of Francis: 
more and more he will be drawn into the embrace of the Be- 
loved, and the voices of the earth will reach his spirit only 
through that mystic life which is the borderland of eternity 
(p- 329). 


They were years of ever-increasing pain and blindness and 
infirmity of body, yet of undimmed joyousness of soul. Indeed 
there returned to Francis at this time much of his old spirit of a 
Jongleur de Dieu, with a conviction that the world was to be con- 
quered by love and poetry and song. To it we owe the thrilling 
Canticle of Brother Sun, composed in the convent garden of San 
Damiano, “a song of the kinship of all God’s creatures and of God’s 
Fatherhood of them all” (p. 355), a poem which is reckoned the 
very fountain-head of Italian verse. It supplies the motif for these 
last months, and the brethren would sing it to the Saint to soothe his 
hours of suffering until the day when, with a great happiness in 
his face, he stretched forth his hands to heaven and exclaimed, 
“Welcome, Sister Death!” Then in the fervor of his joy he 
dictated to them yet another verse: 


Praise be to thee, my Lord, for our sister, Bodily Death, 
From whom no living man can flee; 
Woe is to them who die in mortal sin. 
But blessed they who shall find themselves in Thy most holy 
will. 
To them the second death shall do no ill. 


Yet Sister Death tarried long, and the slow dying of the Saint 
in public—even “Brother” Giacoma was admitted—the carting 
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about of his poor sick body, the alarms lest it should fall—whether 
alive or dead—into the hands of others save his faithful Assisians, 
shed a curious light on mediaeval ways. One traditional belief 
we are asked to relinquish. St. Francis, it would seem, did not 
die chanting the one hundred and forty-first Psalm as St. Bona- 
venture relates. This incident took place, according to Celano, 
several days before his death. It was to the Gospel according to 
St. John that he was listening, lying habitless on the bare earth, 
when the summons came. And the larks that he had loved all 
his life filled the twilight with the melody of their song. 

A chapter to which clients of St. Francis will turn with 
interest is that dealing with the institution of the Third Order. The 
author differs both from M. Sabatier and Pére Mandonnet, O.P., in 
declining to believe that at the outset these informal disciples were 
considered members of the fraternity in the same sense as the Friars 
themselves. There surely was from the first a small band of brethren 
bound by a rule, though of the simplest kind, and round them, in- 
spired by the preaching and example of their founder, was a group 
of devoted followers of Francis and of Clare, men and women living 
indeed in their own homes, but bound to the Order by a sense of 
spiritual kinship, and adopting its precepts in a greater or less 
degree. In so far as they had a rule it was that eloquent “ Letter 
to all Christians’ which Francis penned early in his apostolate, 
inviting all to a more perfect Christian life. The actual Rule of 
the Third Order, on the contrary, was in the main the work of 
Cardinal Ugolino, and was largely based on that of the Humiliati 
of Lombardy. It was part of the Cardinal’s plan for harnessing 
the spiritual forces energized by Francis to the service of the 
Church, to form a definite organization into which the Franciscan 
laity could be enrolled, and in consultation with the Saint he drew 
up the original Rule. This document unhappily has disappeared, 
and all that we now possess is the recently-discovered and much- 
discussed Capestrano Rule of 1228, drawn up after Francis’ death, 
and after Cardinal Ugolino had become Pope. In it Father Cuth- 
bert considers that the importance originally given to the distribu- 
tion of superfluous wealth has been transferred to the prohibition 
to take the feud oath. The reasons for such a change are fully 
discussed in Appendix III. Such as we have it, the Rule, as the 
author points out, is not an inspiring document; it is simply a 
Rule for external conduct, and presents none of the glowing ideal- 
ism of the early Franciscan days. The life of the Tertiaries, how- 
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ever, went far beyond it in simplicity of life and generosity to the 
poor, and it was from the inspiration and example of Francis, 
far more than from the letter of the Rule, that they derived the 
spiritual vigor which for a time gave them so large a place in the 
fortunes of the Order. 

Father Cuthbert accepts the traditional account of the 
institution of the Portiuncula Indulgence, and he follows 
the learned Father Holzapfel in assuming that the silence 
concerning it in all the original authorities was due ‘to 
the opposition it had encountered in many quarters. In Appendix 
II. he summarizes very lucidly all the pros and cons of this great 
controversy. That the Indulgence existed already in 1280 is un- 
contested ; how and when it came to be instituted would seem to be 
one of those problems that can never be solved beyond dispute. 
Perhaps the fact that the Holy See never revoked this Indulgence, 
although it revoked other and similar ones, and that it survived the 
bitter enmity of the powerful Friars of the Sagro Convento, anxious 
to establish their convent as the Motherhouse of the Order in oppo- 
sition to St. Mary of the Angels, are the strongest proofs we have 
that the privilege must have rested on some unquestioned—though 
now unverifiable—authenticity. And in our own day it is at least 
worthy of note that two of the Saint’s most distinguished biog- 
raphers, first M. Sabatier and, within the present year, J. Joergensen, 
should have publicly come round to a belief in a tradition which 
both had vigorously combated. Nevertheless, when all is said that 
ingenuity can suggest, the silence of Celano, of Bonaventure, and 
of the other primitive legendists on a matter redounding so greatly 
to Francis’ honor, remains baffling in the extreme. 

This latest life of a Saint who holds, even among Saints, so 
unique a place in the affection of the modern world from the spirit 
of which his own spirit lives in such sharp contrast, is a permanent 
acquisition to our Franciscan literature. It possesses a mellowness 
and a sanity of judgment that can never be acquired by hasty or 
superficial work. Here and there a more careful revision might 
have been given to the proofs, and more dates of years—the month 
is often given without it—would have added to the clearness of 
the narrative. These, however, are small blemishes easily remedied 
in any future edition of a work which for the scholar possesses the 
merit of very accurate documentation, and for the general reader 
the literary charm that comes from an intimate and sympathetic 
understanding of a character of singular beauty. 





THE MAID OF SERAGHTOGA. 
BY ‘‘ OLIVER.” 


MILEY called her Marguerite in Quebec and in France 
where she was educated; but her father, the admiral, 
© called her Priscilla—after her mother—and we 
NRG Seal called her simply daughter. For she was truly a 
Gree) daughter of the Etchemin, duly adopted, and had 
been with us, and been taught our ways, when she was a little girl. 
Nadoga knew her from her infancy, standing by when her mother 
in dying gave her over to the whimsome man in the black gown; 
and when—having buried her mother there in the wilderness—he 
would have carried the infant all the way on that long trail from 
Seraghtoga to the Saint Croix, Nadoga alone was suffered to share 
the tender burden with him. It was no duty of a great chief to 
carry a puling infant in the presence of his warriors; but he had an 
over-riding way with him when he gave an order, and Nadoga 
had no daughter at home. She grew amongst us, and played with 
our children, and in her innocence helped restrain the wildness of 
her strange guardian, and no doubt saved other helpless children 
from his wolfishness when the mad fit was upon him. Nadoga and 
his wife, Nallowa, had the care of her; and, when death awaited 
him, it was our chief who met the admiral and gave him back 
his daughter; this duty done, our fearsome visitor followed death 
to the graveyard. 

“ All this I have already narrated to you,” said Peol, “in 
the story of our experience with the strange being—part man, part 
beast—whom they called the Wolf of Seraghtoga. He was of the 
royal house of France, quite close to the king—it was whispered 
he was a brother. When he died—as you know—he left the young 
girl his estates in France, and he gave her more, for he handed 
her over to her father who had grieved for her as dead with her 
mother. How it happened that Admiral Warren afterwards con- 
sented to her being educated in France, practically brought up a 
French maid, when feeling ran so high between the two countries, 
is more than I can settle; no doubt he hesitated at depriving her of 
the great dowry which had been left her. Perhaps, too, the young 
girl after due residence in her father’s house did not find her new 
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mother to her liking. The English of that day to the south of 
us were not so kindly and gentle as the French—not near so in- 
dulgent as our people—to their children: long-faced, unsmiling 
race they were, and hard with their children. You cannot blame the 
girl then if after some experience in France she disliked to live 
on land with her stepmother, in the intervals of her visits to 
America, but would much rather be on the sea with her father or 
remain in her convent school back in France. Besides, her native 
tongue might now well be said to be French-—when you do not 
call it Etchemin; in the beginning she learned of English only the 
broken parts he could teach her, so that her Yengee relatives mocked 
her speech. But all the time, at home or abroad, she carried the 
memories of Nadoga and Nallowa and our tribe in her heart, and 
grieved that the wickedness of men kept us from seeing her—for in 
those days a price was set on the scalp of an Abenaki down by 
Massachusetts Bay, so much for the scalp of a woman or child, 
and double for the scalplock of an Etchemin warrior. 

“So it came that she spent years in France in a convent at 
school in preparation for her high destiny, and the French called her 
the Etchemin Princess, and wondered after their gossipy fashion 
whom she would marry and endow with her great wealth. So that, 
were it not for the stipulation made by her father, she would have 
forgotten her’English blood. Once she visited us, on the eve of her 
first departure for France; she came in her father’s great warship, 
the sight of which at first alarmed our runners and made confusion 
in our settlement until Nadoga, and the chiefs who had seen the 
ship before, quieted the general fear. She had besought her father, 
before turning the prow of his ship to the great ocean, to take her 
down amongst her own people of the Abenaki, where she had lived 
so happily; to see her nurse Nallowa once more and the chiefs in 
their feathers and the girls who had been her playmates. She 
recalled him, too, who had loved her in his wild way, and ever 
treated her with old-fashioned courtesy, and made her his daughter. 
And so she came in love and in the constancy of her gratitude, and 
our tribe received her in the same spirit, as a daughter whom they 
would always welcome.” 

We were out in the Maine woods, Peol and I, on one of 
the smaller and least accessible of the Sysladobsis lakes, in a hidden 
corner of the hunting grounds of the ’Quoddies, known perhaps to 
few even of the tribe. There Peol had, with much secrecy and a 
morose silence, built his winter hunting camp, and thither he now 
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had carried me—not without great fatigue and effort on my part— 
that I might, between times of resting, witness his prowess in trap- 
ping and slaying bears. He cozened me into making the tiresome 
journey by his pictures of the beauty of the place, once we should 
get there: the basin of water between the hills, the dry ridges 
running the purest streams, and the freedom from visitors—which 
is in itself no mean attraction. The place was all he pictured 
it, and more. His camp was new and freshly clean, warm likewise 
as befitted October chills; the lake lay at the small end of the tele- 
scope down beneath the towering ridges; the flame of the maples, 
the blood-red of the dogwoods, the yellows and saffrons of the 
beeches, with ever and anon the dark green of the firs, were 
mirrored and reflected in its untroubled depths. 

The old Indian was cooking dinner now out under a great 
beech, telling his story between whiles. A dried bearskin gave 
me the luxury of a comfortable stretch on the ground while I 
peered beyond the sun to the noonday stars, invisible at an earlier 
season, and listened to his story. More than once I had speculated 
on the subsequent history of this English child, so strangely adopted, 
so closely connected by blood with the first people of the Old Bay 
Colony. Would she be English or French or Etchemin? Would 
the court of Louis of France recognize her claims when, perhaps, 
they conflicted with others nearer home? Here she was, however, 
back again in the flesh in Peol’s story, and I welcomed her warmly. 

“ She departed in tears, as a young girl will ’”—you must not 
for a moment imagine that my old Indian knows or is consentient 
to this untimely interruption (even while he was dipping water 
from the spring he made effort to continue his story unbroken )— 
“for the admiral was anxious lest war should set in before his 
mission to France was accomplished. Years passed, and war did 
come again—it was the custom of the times—and Admiral Warren 
did his duty in guarding the English shores and intercepting, when 
he could, French communications. Peace came then again for a 
wavering spell, but all knew that it was only the prelude to the 
final struggle. The Great Father Onontio sent word through Que- 
bec that he would welcome the chiefs of the Abenaki in France, 
if they would come; and so Nadoga and other chiefs, with their 
womankind, crossed the great ocean to France at the king’s cost. 

“What they saw during that visit they related in after years 
at many a camp fire to the wonderment of their listeners; but two 
incidents stood forth with especial prominence in their experience 
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of that time, and these I will narrate to you as I heard them. 
Everything was a novelty to them, and they a novelty to the French. 
Little wonder then that the royal court should be crowded with 
courtiers, great ladies, and eager sightseers on the day on which 
they first stood before the king. Dressed in the finest of deer- 
skin, painted and plumed, with hatchet and scalping knife, they 
came into the royal presence, their women following them, dressed 
also in the bright colors which we Indians like. A small man, 
withered and of mean appearance, but dressed in velvet and bearing 
one great medal on his breast, sat on a throne at the end of a long 
room, the sides of which were lined with a moving throng of soldier- 
men with swords and arquebuses; while close to the throne 
women and men were banked, all standing, and the glint of women’s 
jewelry and the sheen of gold sword hilts and steel scabbards lighted 
up the assembly like the shining of the sun through the leaves 
of beech trees in summer. 

“ Nadoga used to tell how he had scarcely time to wonder why 
the chief of such a mighty nation should himself be such an inconse- 
quent man, when his eyes rested upon a fair-faced girl standing near 
the throne. In color and tint of face she differed from the darker 
skinned ladies around her as the blossoms of the cherry in spring- 
time differ from the earliest colorings of the flowering maple. Her 
yellow hair—caught up in a crown above—shone golden in the 
sunlight, and her eyes were aglow with excitement. To him—he 
used to tell—there was in all that vast audience no other person 
but this stripling maid. Forgotten for the moment in the joy of 
the sight of her were king and courtier, great ladies and guarding 
soldiery; he saw but the girl, and headlong he strode towards 
her. Before she herself could protest—had she wanted to—he had 
her in his arms, as if she were the little girl of long ago and not 
a woman grown. And then he handed her to Nallowa to fondle, 
while the chiefs grew noisy when they recognized her. 

“ All this time the great company looked on in amazed silence, 
and the officer who was charged with the duty of presenting the 
chiefs to the king was at his wit’s end to know how to get them 
back in line to be presented. But Marguerite, with a woman’s 
presence of mind, leading Nadoga by one hand and Nallowa by 
the other, led them gently onward to the foot of the throne, and with 
a low obeisance and in a sweet voice presented them as His 
Majesty’s faithful children from across the water, noted for their 
loyalty and their constant love of the French. The king gave 
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gracious welcome to his guests, all the warmer and more gracious 
because the presence of the girl recalled the tragedy of him who 
was his brother, whom we had sheltered. And then Marguerite, 
with great deference to the king’s wishes, begged to be allowed to 
entertain these her brothers and sisters of the Abenaki, for she 
had been their guest and the object of their solicitude when she 
was a helpless child. And the king, smiling, gave his consent, after 
Nadoga in his blunt fashion had told him that, having found this 
daughter of their tribe, they would not be separated from her. A 
wave of excitement shook the large audience, and a sigh went 
through it, for men and women had seen and heard things which 
touched their hearts. Great ladies, in jewels and powder, kissed 
the maid over and over, and shed tears after the manner of the 
French, and laughed and called her their Princess of the Etchemins. 
But our chiefs and women were rejoiced when it was all over, and 
they had Marguerite to themselves. 

“ She lived in a palace, they found, within a great enclosure, 
and spread of grass and trees, with water bubbling and shooting 
in the air, and flowers such as never grew in the wild places of 
their own woods lining the paths. She had a great service of people 
about her, noisy and curious, whom Nadoga did not love. Some of 
these were deputed to wait upon the chiefs and prepare their food, 
but our people did not relish such dainty cooking, so they frightened 
away the servitors with playful brandishment of tomahawk or 
frowning glint of scalping knife. And then they did their own 
cooking in the open and ate it at their ease by the fountains. 
Nallowa, being privileged, lived in the great house with Marguerite, 
and instinctively learned every secret of the maiden; but Nadoga 
remained with the others, encamped in the open, having first as- 
sured himself that he knew every trail of the place—every stairway 
and turn of the house. 

“It did not take Nallowa long to discover that the maid was 
troubled in mind, nervous and frightened at times, and distrustful 
of some of those around her. The girl, though mistress in her own 
home, was still in some indistinct way under the tutelage of certain 
ancient dames, who were charged with her guidance, and whom 
Nallowa came to dislike because of their silent whisperings. She 
could not fathom at once the heart of the maid’s distress, nor was 
she in a hurry to ask, for it is a law with us to wait until secrets 
are willingly told us. 

“ At length one day after an old man—much belaced and with 
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crossbars of gold on his tunic, but wide-kneed and shaky in his 
walk—had made a call on our young woman, kissing her hand 
and fain wishing to hold it long in his—as Nallowa did not fail to 
note—Marguerite after his departure, being greatly alarmed, took 
her into her confidence. The old man, she said, was one of the 
royal dukes—relatives of the king—and wished to marry her for 
her great wealth which he did not wish to see go outside the royal 
family ; the king himself might be said to favor the match, although 
he was in some way bound in honor not to interfere too openly 
with her wishes. This was a stipulation which her father had 
made, knowing that court intrigues do not respect much the private 
wishes of young maids. With the same intent of safeguarding 
her freedom of choice when she should come of age to choose a 
husband, it was covenanted that in case she elected to marry a 
French subject, her father’s consent should be first obtained; while 
if, on the other hand, she chose a husband outside of France, the 
king should be notified and his consent secured. It was absolutely 
agreed and covenanted that Marguerite should be free to leave 
France and live in America among her own people when and as 
often as she chose. The girl rejoiced now that her freedom was 
thus a matter of state agreement with her father, although she had 
her doubts whether in the trial she would find herself as free as it 
was stipulated on paper. The king was growing feeble, his end 
approaching, she feared that when he was gone the court might 
not hold itself so strictly to the bond. There were already signs 
which made her distrustful. Nallowa inferred that Marguerite 
if left to her own choice, would not marry in France; in fact, 
that the girl had already decided whom she would marry—but this 
too was a secret to be learned only when the time was ripe. 

“Now, ever since the times of Guesca—whom you know—it 
has been the law among the Abenaki that a daughter should be free 
to choose her mate, without let or hindrance from her parents, 
except a word of advice where it is considered good for her wel- 
fare. Nallowa grew hot in her mind, therefore, when she learned 
of the constraint which was likely to be put upon the maid, and in 
view of the husband who was intended for her, a decrepit and 
worthless figure of a man. She hastened to inform .Nadoga and 
the chiefs, and they all held a council together to decide what had 
best be done. It was out of reason to expect that the admiral, her 
father, could at that moment when war was again in the air, revisit 
France, nor was it possible to get word to him; but Nadoga, as head 
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of the tribe of which the girl was a daughter by adoption, had a 
certain right to interfere—he would suffer no heartbreak to come 
to her. So it was decided that the demand should be made by 
himself and his companions, that the maid be allowed to return to 
America with them, and that in case of refusal the chiefs should 
bluntly announce that they would afford no help to the French in 
the forthcoming war. 

“Tt happened at this conjuncture that the military authorities 
in France were planning to launch an overwhelming force of sol- 
diers and Indian allies against the American colonies, and were in 
consequence eager to retain the good will of the Abenaki, knowing 
that the Micmacs and other tribes would follow our leadership. 
Nadoga’s request was therefore listened to more readily, and after 
some demur granted: Marguerite could accompany her good 
friends to America—her presence with the tribe would be a guar- 
antee of their loyalty and service. Preparation was at once made 
for the voyage home; the same warship was allotted for the re- 
turn trip; and the king in a farewell audience to the girl kissed her, 
and granted her the royal privilege of hoisting the white flag of the 
lilies on her ship. Again Nallowa ventured the prediction that the 
maid dwelt more in her mind on the hope of meeting her father on 
the high seas than on the privileges of royalty. 

“The word went out broadcast, of course, that the Princess of 
the Etchemin was about to return to her tribe and people; and the 
young gallants who paid her court professed to be heartbroken 
by the news. Some wanted to accompany her, and sought enlist- 
ment in the navy; others begged to be informed where they should 
find her when the chances of war took them to Canada; others 
wrote on paper smart bits of sentiment to the effect that the goddess 
of the hair of gold should not leave them to a hopeless passion. 
Marguerite, with much lightheartedness, read these sentimental 
poesies to Nallowa and made her understand them—but the old 
woman believed it all foolishness—little cones of whirlwind dust on 
a windy day. 

“There was one, however, who was not willing to let the 
girl escape so easily; the royal duke of the bandy legs, and in this 
he had the countenance of many an influential dame of the king’s 
household. He saw, or imagined he saw, great estates slipping 
from his grasp, not to speak of a beautiful wife. He opposed 
the project at first with all outward energy; but finding that the 


diplomacy of the state made his opposition fruitless, he adopted 
VOL. XCVI.—22. 
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other means to secure his ends. If the girl could be held until our 
people were safely out of France, it would be an easy task to recon- 
cile the government to subsequent developments. The king was 
old and verging on imbecility—it would be easy to conceal the 
facts from him. 

“On the day before the time set for the departure, the chiefs 
were entertained in council by the board of war, which conducted 
the military affairs of the kingdom, and they were admitted to a 
certain knowledge of the plans for the coming campaign. The 
general who was to lead the king’s forces ””—what you call him? 
“ Montcalm? Yes, Montcalm was there with the others. Nadoga 
always liked him: he was a man much like the girl’s father, open 
of countenance; a man who hated chicanery and deceit, except 
the laudable deceits of war. As they left the council chamber the 
general accompanied them, and when they reached the street he 
made a signal to them to gather closely around him. He spoke our 
language sufficiently well to make himself understood without an 
interpreter—in fact, the official interpreter had not been admitted 
to this critical interview, the general acting as such. 

“<The Princess of the Etchemin—the English girl—goes with 
you?’ he inquired, although he was well aware of the fact. Still 
there was doubt in his voice, as if he wanted them to doubt with him. 
‘The princess has enemies who would not see her go,’ he said 
in a steady voice. ‘My brother will take no sleep until the morn- 
ing comes, and the maid stands safe with them on board of 
ship. Tomahawk may be needed, but I pray my brothers not 
to use the scalping knife.’ More he said not, but turned and 
left them. 

“That night if any curious passerby could have looked over 
the high enclosure which saved the grounds from the street, and if 
he had the faculty which we cultivated of seeing in the dark, he 
would have noted many forms lying in the grass or sheltered behind 
trees; and if we imagine him closer in his approach, he would have 
been able to distinguish that these were Indian warriors in their 
war paint—no pleasant sight—and that they were alert to every 
sound. In the huddle of shrubbery near the great gates, the young- 
est of the band kept watch, for it was very properly understood 
that from the front would the danger come, not from the rear where 
they were known to sleep. Nadoga had said nothing to the mistress 
of the house, fearing to alarm her, but to Nallowa he had given 
strict command to keep the back entries open. There was no 
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doubt that some of Marguerite’s servants were in the conspiracy, 
and bribed to admit the abducting party. 

“The night passed tediously on its course; the great clocks 
clanged lazily the hours with many strokes, and had just begun 
again with one single clap, when the faint call of a tree toad rose 
on the night air. The chiefs were on their feet and then on the 
ground again, which was the signal; noiselessly they trooped be- 
hind Nadoga, who led them up the wide stairs and into the body 
of the house. Already the tramp of feet could be heard ahead, 
yells and a scuffle—which they knew was Nallowa—the crash of 
wood as if doors were breaking, for the marauders, sure of their 
prey, were at no pains to conceal their presence, and then to their 
intense surprise came the cry of the maid—not heard by them since 
she was a child and played at war with their children, A moi, A moi, 
les Abenaques! Coming from son or daughter in distress, it was 
a cry which fired the blood of our warriors. With a whoop and a 
headlong rush they threw themselves upon the rascals, and using 
the flats of their hatchets they opened a way to where the girl 
was struggling in the arms of a gigantic ruffian. He fell to the 
lot of Nadoga, nor did the chief spare any strength in the blow he 
gave. The slant of the axe struck the fellow on the temple, and 
he went down with a sob, releasing the girl as he dropped. The 
rescue was effected in less time than it takes to tell of it; for the 
other marauders, pitched about and manhandled so unexpectedly, 
and crazed with fear of these dread specters of the night—as they 
took our chiefs to be—plunged headlong down the steps they had 
so lately mounted in security, and fled howling into the night. 

“ Nallowa had been roughly used, but not enough to matter; 
and Marguerite at first was slow to recover from the shock, but 
smiled weakly when Nadoga assured her that they had but an- 
swered to her call. Her women, now in greater terror of our 
chiefs than they had been of the midnight invaders, put her to 
bed, with many an invocation to her to save them from the 
painted friends in the great hall. Nadoga had his men carry 
the wounded man out, and leave him on the street for the nightwatch 
to pick up. 

“Perhaps it was never given to the idle gazers of the great 
city before to behold chiefs on the warpath, in times of peace, and 
in the home of their allies, but that day they saw such a sight; for 
Nadoga and his warriors, not yet assured against another attempt 
to abduct the girl, went down to their ship in their loin cloths, 
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the frown of battle on their brows, their hands significantly on 
their scalping knives. A detail of soldiers accompanied the car- 
riage in which Marguerite and her women were carried, but our 
warriors surrounded it all the way. The old duke was on hand 
to bid her good-bye; to the great surprise of our chiefs he showed 
no sign of disappointment; still Nadoga refused his hand, laying, 
as he did, his wife’s injuries and the insult to the maid to his 
charge. The crowds cheered as the vessel swung into the stream, 
bands played, and guns were bandied back and forth. 

“These were the two incidents which distinguished the visit 
of our chiefs to the French court; they were glad to be on their way 
home, and doubly glad to have the maid with them. 

“Dinner, dinner,” Peol cried with such suddenness and in- 
congruity of occasion that I came near resenting what had other- 
wise been welcome tidings. But dinner is always dinner, more es- 
pecially when one has done his eight good miles since breakfast— 
to the farthest bear trap and back. Still I feared for the rest of 
the story; for my old chief, when his stomach is full, may idly 
refuse to continue, with a pretense of finishing it some other day. 
In truth, why he has deigned to start a story at all amid the various 
engrossing occupations of making a fire, slitting bacon, peeling 
onions—nay he did not let up even while he was drawing water 
from the well—all this is one of the small mysteries of his psy- 
chology that only time will unravel. There is a purpose in his 
madness, some undefined connection of lake or wood or trail—or 
even of bear hunting no less, which connects this spot and time with 
the far-off events of the eighteenth century. My readers will have 
to wait with some of my own patience for the development of 
Peol’s dramatic purpose. For the moment let them share in my 
satisfaction that he is showing promising signs of continuing. 

“ Marguerite’s one anxiety as the voyage lengthened was to 
pick up with her father’s fleet-—his own warship by great prefer- 
ence,’ Peol resumed when we had both done justice to his cuisine. 
Sitting on the ground, one knee drawn up for his arm to rest upon 
it while his hand coddled his well-browned pipe, he smoked and 
talked with amusing facility. “She had a watch set at the mast 
head, and a money prize was offered to the first sailor who would 
bring in authentic news. It was consequently unexpected of 
Nadoga that he should be the first to sight the admiral’s frigate 
on the sky-line, and still more remarkable that his contention was 
verified in the face of the French captain’s denial. As the two 
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ships continued to approach each other it was soon seen from the 
French deck that the other was an English frigate and carried an 
admiral’s flag. At Marguerite’s order the lilies of France were 
now run up, for this was the signal agreed upon with her 
father. 

“ After an exchange of courtesies, which our people at first 
mistook for war, the ships rode side by side, as close as was con- 
venient. The admiral, despite his daughter’s presence in the French 
frigate, sent his captain on board to represent him—for it appeared 
that he might not go himself, being an admiral and the Frenchman 
only a lieutenant; and this our people found strange and amusing, 
as must all the crotchets of the white man be. But he had the 
French officers to dine with him, and when he learned that Nadoga 
was on board with his chiefs he insisted on their being of the 
company. Nadoga would have been willing to refuse—for he 
did not relish being slung in a rope downwards to a boat and then 
upwards to the great ship, but Nallowa, now recovered of her 
injuries, and having certain womanly conjectures to verify, clam- 
ored to follow Marguerite. She had noted the eagerness of the 
young English captain to meet the girl, and Marguerite’s evident 
pleasure in meeting him. She had seen enough to lead her to 
believe that the maid’s dislike for the old duke back in France was 
not altogether due to his ill looks or stag-like gait. 

“Tt was decided now that the young woman should remain in 
her father’s ship, which should convoy the Frenchman the rest of 
the way to the Saint Croix. The French commander was inclined 
to resent the idea, but the American discretely assured him that it 
was the safety of Nadoga and his party which he had at heart; in 
these perilous times no one could tell what danger might spring up. 
Nallowa, still eager to follow developments, and finding the English 
ship more roomy, refused to be slung back into the Frenchman, 
so that Nadoga in turn was compelled to remain in the English 
frigate. When the admiral learned the details of the midnight 
attack in France, he called the old chief Priscilla’s watch dog, and 
shook a warning finger at his blushing assistant. 

“ Together the two frigates pursued their voyage, now losing 
sight of each other for perhaps half a day, but always recovering 
each other in the end; and together they ran into the Saint Croix 
much to the amazement of our tribe on shore. To their astonish- 
ment, also, Nadoga, who had left in a French ship, came home in an 
English one—but the puzzle was solved when they saw the maid. 
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‘Admiral Warren sailed, with the girl, immediately for Boston; 
while the Frenchman, having to land stores and ammunition for our 
tribe, was some days with us before he left for Quebec. 

“T have read the histories of the old French War—at least 
two of them, and these the best; I guided, when I was a younger 
and better man than I am to-day, through the woods of Maine, 
the writer of one of these histories—a man verging on 
blindness, but strong of purpose, and possessing strange 
knowledge of Indians such as I never met—and discussed the ques- 
tion with him at our evening camp fire; yet he and the others 
agree in laying the blame of that massacre of American prisoners 
up there on Lake George to the Abenaki and their Micmac allies. 
Unrestrained by the French soldiery, and under the eye of the 
commanding general, they slaughtered unarmed and defenseless 
men when these, trusting to the honor of the French, had sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war and given up their arms. Even 
women and children were put to the tomahawk that day, while 
Montcalm made but feeble efforts to save them. Now I do not 
deny that outwardly, and so far as surface facts go, there is some 
truth in the charge, and so I admitted to Parkman sitting by the 
fire on Squawpan Lake many years ago; but I did not explain to 
him, as I am about to do to you, that the facts can wear another 
face when they are narrated, infused with the underlying truth. 
I will leave it to yourself to decide, when this story reaches its 
end, whether our Abenaki were led by bloodthristy purpose when 
they started the affray which resulted in the deaths of some pris- 
oners; at the same time, too, you will be enabled to conclude that 
Montcalm did not at the moment foresee consequences when men’s 
minds were excited and in a tumult. 

“In pursuance of the plans discussed in France at that war 
council of which I spoke, our chiefs quickly sent out runners among 
the Micmacs, Malecites, and Penobscots—our allies—bidding them 
prepare for the fight. Abundance of arms and ammunition had 
been landed to supply the three tribes; so that expectation and 
spirit mounted high everywhere in Indian hearts, and we awaited 
only the word to concentrate on the Saint Lawrence. In fact, 
some were premature in their haste on the war path, and gathered 
at Montreal before the French general was ready for them. There 
they caused uneasiness by their impatience, and their feuds with 
the Algonquins. But in the end the expected reinforcements ar- 
rived from France, the word went out to the tribes, and a thousand 
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camp fires lighted the south shore of the river. The army started 
in bateaux and canoes; first our warriors from the sea, then the 
French soldiers with their cannon and supply boats, and in the rear 
and on the flanks the Hurons and Algonquins. It was a glorious 
show of strength. 

“T will not live over again the long story of that victorious 
campaign under a great soldier as it has been told in our wigwams 
for more than a hundred years; nor will I dwell upon the first 
events of it when Oswego was taken, but rather carry you forward 
to that day when the fort on Lake George surrendered because 
cowards within would no longer hold it, and a coward without 
delayed to come to its rescue. 

“The French soldiers lay in cordons around the place, their 
great guns sending forth shot and shell into the fated enclosure 
where the English colonists and soldiery held the walls. Women 
and children were in there also; they had gathered from every out- 
lying village and hamlet down the Mohawk to the Hudson, because 
war parties of Indian scouts had threatened them. They lived in 
holes and caverns made in the ground, where they hoped to be safe 
against the French fire. And the French were unsparing with their 
fire; day and night the guns thundered back and forth; the French 
had the advantage of big guns, but the English excelled with the 
rifle. And daily the besiegers made advance, now ploughing great 
holes in the battlements, again securing better positions for their 
guns. The end was not far off. Our warriors had been employed 
to occupy the woods between the fort and the direction from which 
succor should come if the English commanding general had thought 
of rescue, but when he hesitated and then turned his back upon 
the beleaguered fort, our people drew in closer so as not to miss 
the event when surrender should be made. 

“ And thus it came about that Nadoga did, for a second time, 
meet and converse with the French general as he rode along the 
line of tents where our warriors made their homes. Again he — 
seemed to court secrecy as on that day on the streets of Paris. 
Nadoga met him as one chief meets another, and listened to his 
words of commendation for the work our men had done. 

“ Suddenly, however, the general changed his tone. ‘Have my 
friends,’ he asked, ‘heard anything of late from the golden-haired 
maid? Do they know where she rests, that she is in safety?’ He 
paused to await Nadoga’s answer, but Nadoga was at a loss to 
know what reply to make. War and its occupations had put the 
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girl out of his mind—doubtless his wife at home was thinking of 
her. Was she in danger? for he sharply conjectured that this 
great man would not lightly bring up the maid’s name. 

“ “Old men who love women and money,’ Montcalm went on as if 
communing only with Nadoga’s ear, ‘have long memories, and the 
Court of France has long arms. All America has been searched by 
hidden hands for this girl, to give her over to a royal duke; French 
spies and emissaries have penetrated even into the cities of Boston 
and New York, and French gold has been poured out lavishly in 
the search; but without avail. Would you who love her best know 
where fate or foolishness has driven her? There’—and he pointed 
with his sword to the fort in the distance—‘beneath our guns. And 
in my camp, close to myself, are men who are paid and sworn to 
bring her back to France. Her father did me a great favor when 
the fortunes of war put me in his power at Louisbourg: I would 
repay it to his daughter, but my hands are tied, for this is a matter 
which affects the crown of France.’ . 

“ He rode on as one of his aides approached with some hurried 
information, and left Nadoga to his thoughts. What these thoughts 
were, and in what plans for Marguerite’s safety when the looked- 
for day of surrender should come they resulted, Nadoga made 
plain to his chiefs in the council. In the meantime the Abenaki 
drew together, and watched intently for the first signal of surrender. 
Orders came to them to spread out into the woods at a distance, 
and occupy their former advanced position; but Nadoga quietly 
passed the word on to the Penobscots—who shared with us the 
common title of Abenaki—and they went. 

“ At last the day came when the white flag went up, and the 
English soldiers surrendered their position. There was delay, of 
course, when terms were being discussed, and arms afterwards 
given up; but in the end the long train of unarmed soldiers, 
officers, and civilians—with the women and children, soiled, be- 
draggled, and tearful—wound its way out from the fort. The 
soldiers of France lined both sides of the approaches, fearing tumult 
perhaps; and further out, where wider space was given and the 
soldiery was fewer, a band of French officers held together and 
conversed in excited whispers. These Nadoga watched with eager 
eyes, and gathered his warriors around him, suffering no inter- 
ference with their liberty to watch the pageant. The head of the 
column of prisoners was well past, and civilians—bulked out with 
the women in the centre—were following, with fright and uncer- 
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tainty plainly showing in their faces, when at a signal which Nadoga 
could not see given, the band of Frenchmen formed in wedge 
shape and pushed roughly into the crowd. The frightened women 
gave way before them, and a lane of space was opened to the 
centre of the procession. There Nadoga caught a glimpse of a 
familiar face—that golden hair he could recognize if he were 
dying—and then he pushed in with his warriors at his heels. 
There was confusion ahead, and women screeched, but above their 
cries again sounded that call for help, A moi, a mot, les Abenaques! 
This time our warriors answered it with knife and tomahawk, 
determined once and for all to make those Frenchmen know that 
no man could touch with temerity a daughter of their tribe. How 
many of the French escaped that awful charge of our enraged men, 
I cannot say; not many, I ween, for the knife followed the toma- 
hawk, and French scalps hung at many a girdle after. But Nadoga 
and the chiefs closed around the maid, and saved her from injury 
and capture. Forcing their way out on the opposite side, perhaps 
not gently where men or women stood in their path, the entire 
band of Abenaki, at the word of their chiefs, closed in on their 
encampment. 

“Thus indeed was the slaughter of that day begun by our 
people, but not with the intent of injuring an English head. That 
the Micmacs, misled by our action, threw themselves on the ill- 
fated prisoners until Montcalm succeeded in overcoming them was 
a mistake which nobody foresaw. But the French themselves 
suffered most in the deaths of many officers of position, who should 
have done better than attack a helpless maid. 

“ Great clamor was made by the French soldiers against our 
chiefs; but the whole affair was so blinded and obscured, so in- 
comprehensible to all who had not the key to its purpose on one 
side or the other, that it passed off as one of the inevitable mistakes 
of war. Still the girl could not remain in our camps, although 
her maid was rescued with her: Montcalm had been especially 
charged to capture her; so that no time could be lost in carrying 
her to safety. She would be secure only in one of two places, 
either in her father’s warship—which was out of the question—or 
in the very heart of our tribe, and there only in some locality that 
French spies could not discover. All this was foreseen, and the 
evening had not drawn to night before Nadoga with a choice body 
of warriors was on his way, carrying the girl in canoe, back to 
her ancient home near the sea. The country was deserted along 
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their route, the story of the fall of the forts and of French victories 
having frightened the inhabitants away. 

“ Once again, on the Mohawk, Nadoga found himself with the 
girl whom under such distress he had helped carry away. Here at 
her father’s deserted mansion they tarried long enough to allow 
her to collect clothes and such other conveniences as she and her 
maid might need; they took also a pair of her father’s horses, 
which they caught running at large, and used them as her mounts. 
Thus with moderate comfort she was enabled to make the journey 
eastward to the Saint Croix and the country of the Etchemins. 

“The Abenaki had lost favor in the high places amongst the 
French; the blame of the massacre of prisoners was set upon them; 
the scalping of Frenchmen also was laid at their doors; so that for 
a period the tribe, being in disfavor, lay back in its own encamp- 
ments and kept aloof from conflict. But the girl could not be 
found amongst them when French emissaries from Quebec came 
making quest of her; chiefs had disappeared, too, with entire 
families, no one would or could tell where. A portion of the tribe 
was lost—lost to their own as much as to the French: they had 
gone into a far country—gone like shadows that disappear over 
night. 

“ Afterwards when danger was past for Marguerite—Quebec 
being fallen and French power broken—the old chiefs came back, 
and with them the trains of their families; and Nallowa, growing 
feeble, brought the girl with her, vowing that now she must marry 
the American captain, and be a wife and mother. But the secret 
of their hiding place was strictly guarded; it became in the years 
a sort of mystery to the younger generation, because the command 
was laid upon them by the elders that the man who made effort 
to find it should be held accursed and untrue to his people, since 
there was no knowing when again it would be necessary to seek 
refuge in its covert, and it must not be made common ground. 

“You must have noted that from the last lake we crossed in 
coming here there was no outlet leading in the direction of this; 
unbroken and high banks closed in around on all sides but that by 
which we entered it; great masses of forest rose up and closed 
the mind to the thought of this spot or its possibility: and yet it 
lay here in its privacy awaiting us as it awaited Nadoga and his 
party when, with the girl, they were lost to French pursuit.” 

And then I saw through Peol’s purpose in telling me the 
story unasked. We were back in the eighteenth century with 
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Nadoga and Nallows and the others, and the girl was with us, 
the ripple of the sunlight in her hair, and the red leaf of a maple 
perhaps on her bosom: because here in its unbroken continuity 
stands the same primeval forest, doubly pictured to the eye in air 
and water, as remote from the ways and knowledge of men now as 
it was in that unchartered age of violence and rapine. 

Peol told me no more about the girl, content it would appear 
to place the drama of place rather than of persons at the close of his 
story. With this limitation I, too, must be content, and my readers 
like me. Still perhaps it is due to them to state that Marguerite 
married the man of her choice, with the consent of the government 
of France, but on condition that she renounce her heritage there, 
and in lieu of it accept a large sum of French gold. This she did; 
and Peol tells me that when the summer colonies of his tribe camp 
on the seashore “down Saco way,” it is on the grounds once 
owned by this English daughter of theirs—the Maid of Seraghtoga 
—that they make their temporary resting place. 

But for me, who must give this tale a proper title, occurs 
the difficulty which is due to Peol’s diverse dramatic point of view 
—shall I emphasize the girl or the place? Shall I call it An 
Etchemin Princess? or Where The Tribe Was Lost? or simply 
entitle it A Story of Tribal Faith? 








THE WISE MEN. 
BY E. M. D. 


THREE Wise Men, three Wise Men, 
For the stars had made them wise, 

They saw the portent of the King 
High in the winter skies— 

They saw the Star of Bethlehem, 
When Christ was born, arise. 


And the Wise Men rode out eastward, 
And they questioned as they rode, 

The Wise Men, the Wise Men, 
As the Star before them glowed, 

“ Can Earth,” they asked, “ contain this King 
Or compass His abode? 


“Has Earth a throne of glory 
That’s high enough for Him 
By whom the stars are numbered, 


And the constellations dim? 
What need hath*He of vassals 
Who rules the Cherubim? 


“Can all the world His palace 
And presence chamber span, 

Who sets a world as a lanthorn 
To guide the wandering man? 

With scorn, forsooth, our incense 
And gold His eye will scan!” 


But they found Him in a stable, 
And a helpless Babe was He, 
Encompassed by a swaddling band, 

Laid on a maiden’s knee! 
And the Wise Men, the Wise Men, 
Adored the mystery. 





THE WISE MEN 


“ For man,” they said, “ must ever 
Look upward to the sky, 

For, O! the deep’s dimension 
Beyond His ken doth lie; 

And the unknown Deep is deeper 
Than the heights are high. 


“ And so must human knowledge 
Be bounded by the star, 

But Love, and Faith, and lowliness 
Dwell ever in a far 

Profundity, more spacious 
Than the heavens are. 


“So in the depth eternal, 
Unfathomed, He alone, 

Who lies here in humility 
Finds spaces for His throne; 

So dwells the God Incarnate 
In deeps unknown!” 


So the Wise Men, the Wise Men, 
To the manger-crib drew nigh, 

For, O! the heavens had made them wise 
The Mystery to descry, 

For Faith and Love are deeper 
Than the stars are high! 








THE POETRY OF CHRISTMAS. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


Before I tell of Thee, God’s Son, 
And all the sweet salvation 
That Thy birth brought to laboring men, 
Make me Thy little child again. 
Bid me put off the years, and be 
Once more in meek humility 
Thy little one and wondering-eyed. 
Give me their faith who stood beside 
The manger that Thy cradle was; 
Vision of oxen and of ass 
To see Thee curled on Mary's knee. 
Yea, give me their humility. 

* * * * * 


Ere I behold Thy mysteries 
Force Thou my soul upon her knees! 
—Katharine Tynan Hinkson. * 


ee IILE all things were in quiet silence, and the night 

in the midst of her course, Thy Almighty Word, O 

Lord, came down from heaven, from Thy royal 

throne And the Word was made flesh and 

dwelt amongst us. Like an epic flow the sentences 

of the Breviary; but the brief Gospel story is the crowning poem of 

all the ages. There, out on the hillside, are the shepherds—simple 

men, yet honest and watchful, and ready to take God at His word; 

walking in their midst, one tall, golden angel bringing the tidings 

of great joy. Then all at once, the blue-black heavens roll back, 

the flood-gates are let down, and the high celestial multitude is 
revealed, chanting its psalm of glory and of peace. 

And why this piercing, dazzling vision of things hidden from 
the beginning of the world? Because—over there in the rocky 
cave which served as stable—the Desired of Nations is lying, a little, 
helpless Babe! There was never a more dramatic scene in the 
whole tale of humanity than that first Christmas night. Small 
wonder that the mystic turns faint with rapture, while poet and 
painter wax dizzy from sheer joy. Mary, so young and flower- 
like, presses Him to her breast; Joseph and the quiet beasts hold 
vigil; at last the shepherds are heard drawing nigh. Somewhere, 
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far across sea and desert, the faithful Magi are traveling on. 
But Bethlehem sleeps profoundly, as if nothing at all had happened: 
and all the while the angels and one star are watching overhead! 

It was Francis of Assisi who put into our churches the Christ- 
mas Manger—the “Crib,” as it is familiarly called: Francis 
the Little Poor Man who was poet and lover and saint all in one. 
Well, the lovers (thank God!) are always with us; and the poets— 
a little band; and the saints, perhaps—who knows? Even if these 
failed, there would still be the mothers and the little children. 
So the Manger stays, a concrete symbol—beautiful and humble and 
oft-repeated—of the poetry of Christmas. 

The Nativity, Aubrey de Vere used to say, is one of the 
few Christian mysteries which does not contain matter too stu- 
pendous for poetry. It is so tender that it ceases to confound. 
Unlike the Crucifixion or the Resurrection or even the Ascension, 
it is, at least in its externals, most comfortingly human. Hence 
was Coventry Patmore never weary of reiterating the great dictum 
of the saints, that to meditate upon the Incarnation was the su- 
preme and perfect wisdom. 


For ah! who can express 

How full of bonds and simpleness 
Is God; 

How narrow is He, 

And how the wide, waste field of possibility 
Is only trod 

Straight to His homestead in the human heart; 
Whose thoughts but live and move 

Round Man; Who woos his will 

To wedlock with His own, and does distil 

To that drop’s span 
The attar of all rose-fields of all love! 


It is no stranger, then, than the progress of seed and bud 
and blossom, that very early there should have grown up a Christ- 
mas poetry. In the primitive Madonna of the Catacombs, Christian 
art found one of its first expressions: and if the Madonna and 
Child have become (with one tragic exception!) the most popular 
symbol of entire Christianity, are they not still more essentially 
the symbol of Bethlehem? It was as Mysterium Ecclesiae, the 
Mystery, that the gentle Ambrose sang of Christmas; and others 
sang with him in those early and heroic centuries, turning with 
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very imaginable joy to this peaceful theme, as from the sorrows 
of Good Friday or the never-distant Dies Irae. Yet it was em- 
phatically different, this older poetry of Christmas, from those 
later lyrics which have made themselves the wonder and delight 
of the centuries. It was a didactic, a definitive poetry. The sub- 
ject was still fresh—beautifully but not less perilously—fresh; 
and the Fathers took nothing for granted. They were preoc- 
cupied with the eternal significance of the God-Birth among men, 
with the mystery of this Christ Who was Ever Ancient and Ever 
Young. And so there grew up a whole body of triumphal Christ- 
mas hymns, of which Prudentius’ great Nativity is one of the most 
celebrated among the early examples, and Adeste Fidelis among the 
later. 

Already, one distinguishes an undernote rather of tenderness 
than of triumph. The pathos of the divine paradox was beginning 
to pierce men’s hearts, albeit the glory still ruled their heads. More 
and more, they dreamed—and sang—of Christmas for its own 
sake; and ceasing to explain, they knelt down beside the Manger- 
Throne just to marvel, to adore. This was to be the enduring 
note of Christmas poetry, this personal and realistic note; it struck, 


in deepest truth, the passing of the hymn and the homily into the 
poem. One of its earliest authentic expressions may be found in 
the German Strabo, who died in his Swabian monastery about 849 
A. D., and whose Lumen Inclytum Refulget anticipates the flute-calls 
of Crashaw and a hundred later lyrists: 


God, the Maker of the heavens, 
God, the Shaper of the earth, 

Crown and glory of the angels 
Comes, a Babe of human birth. 


In His span the heavens are measured, 
On His palm He holds the sun, 

Yet in swathing bands enfolded, 
Here He lies, a Little One. 


Lo! the God Whose word almighty 
Formed the ages, is at rest, 

Fondled on the Virgin’s bosom, 
Nurtured on the Mother’s breast.* 


A century later, St. Benno, another Teuton, stood sponsor 
*Translated by the Hon. D. J. Donahue in his Early Christian Hymns. 
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for an exquisite Christmas song of close kin to Strabo’s. And by 
the fifteenth century we are hot upon an embarrassment of riches. 
How popular and how prolific the strain had already proved may be 
inferred from a touching little poem by John Mauburne, sometime 
abbot of Livry. It is a colloquy between the pilgrim and the Christ 
Child, very modern in all save its clinging to the Latin tongue: 


Ah! how humble is Thy birth 
In the lowly manger, 
Thou the Lord of heaven and earth, 
Weeping as a stranger ; 
If a King indeed art Thou, 
Where is all Thy glory now? 
Where Thy halls of splendor? 
Here is nought but poverty, 
Barren need and penury, 
Little Child so tender! 


“ Hither hath a love sublime 
Drawn me down so lowly, 

Love of man whose greed and crime 
Make the earth unholy, 

I must suffer this disgrace 

To uplift the human race 
Out of woes distressing ; 

I must suffer want and pain 

To enrich your race, and gain 
Everlasting blessing.”’* 


Atavism, surely, is a commoner thing than we are wont to 
admit; and the centuries jostle one another with delightful in- 
souciance up and down the paths of modern song and of modern 
life. Who can turn from the “divine familiarity” of Abbot 
Mauburne, for instance, without thinking straightway upon Francis 
Thompson’s 

Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven and just like me? 


As for Crashaw’s chronology, one knows not how to compute 
it. Lineal descendant he truly was of the saintly Benno, with a 

*Translated by the Hon. D. J. Donahue in his Early Christian Hymns. 

VOL. XCVI.—23. 
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family resemblance to the little group of early Flemish artists 
who sang their love-songs upon canvas. There was more than a 
dash of Italy in his make-up—of Masaccio and the early Floren- 
tines, passionately sensuous, passionately devout, not yet pass- 
ionately sophisticated !—and more than a draught of Spain. The 
most improbable thing of all was that he should so gayly have 
“led Poetry bound back to Heaven’s gates ” in the teeth of Crom- 
well’s army! But such are the ironies—or may one not better say, 
the immortalities?—of music. How Crashaw’s lyrical shepherds 
met “ Love’s noon in Nature’s night ” ought, for true appreciation, 
to be read in toto; but since their hymn is a trifle long and not 
entirely obvious, this fragment may be stolen: 


“Poor World (said I) what will thou doe 
To entertain this starry Stranger? 
Is this the best thou canst bestow, 
A cold, and not too cleanly, manger? 
* * * * * Kk * 
“T saw the curl’d drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o’er the place’s head ; 
Offering their whitest sheets of snow 
To furnish the fair Infant’s bed: 
Forbear, said I; be not too bold, 
Your fleece is white, but ’tis too cold. 


“T saw the obsequious Seraphims 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 
For well they now can spare their wing 
Since Heav’n itself lyes here below. 
Well done, said I: but are you sure 
Your down so warm will passe for pure? 


“No, no, your King’s not yet to seeke 
Where to repose his royall Head. 
See, see, how soon his new-bloom’d Cheek 
’Twixt mother’s breasts is gone to bed. 
Sweet choise, said we! No way but so 
Not to ly cold, yet sleep in snow!” 


It is one of the sweetest Christmas hymns in existence, and it 
illustrates perfectly the warm and fond familiarity which (even 
in England) has been a distinguishing note of Catholic poetry. 
It is not, for the most part, reverent: it is devout. For reverence 
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implies something of “the dread and fear of kings;” it is a chilly 
and formal virtue, when all is said—a virtue of the serf rather 
than the son. But love takes for granted all the bright and mani- 
fold surprises of God. It holds them close, and dreams and 
laughs and makes them quite her own. Doubtless it is through the 
much sacramentalism of Catholicity that her children in all climes 
have acquired something of this intimacy—a thing which the poets 
have always loved, and the Philistines as invariably detested. 

Coleridge caught the fine infection whenever he stepped into 
the Virgin’s precincts, and he has left us a little Nativity which 
should not be forgotten. His Christmas Carol, on the contrary, is 
a rather uninspired piece of writing, mainly because the carol was 
so manifestly not his proper métier. And, then, he seems never to 
have penetrated very felicitously into the heart of childhood. But 
he felt, and transmitted well, the thrill of the Divine Humanness 
when he mused of her, the Mary of Bethlehem— 


Blessed, blessed, for she lay 
With such a babe in one blest bed, 
Close as babes and mothers lie! 


This self-same strain may be called the keynote of our count- 
less Christmas lullabies; most of which hark back for inspiration 
to the anonymous Latin Dormi, Fili, Dormi, and one of which is 
universally known in the brooding beauty of Barnaby’s music. 

Within recent years much of the best of this “ realistic” 
Christmas poetry has been written by women. Mrs. Hinkson has 
sung the strain sweetly and blithely—Mrs. Browning sweetly and 
sadly. No one, indeed, could quarrel with the tenderness of the 
latter’s Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus; although a Catholic 
critic might well quarrel with certain speeches which follow natur- 
ally enough from a denial of the Immaculate Conception. But 
never so triste a Madonna as she who bends over her Jesus “ of 
aspect very sorrowful,” her “child without the heart for play,” 
whose little lips have never once curled in smiling kisses! Some- 
where in space stretches the delicate and dangerous frontier be- 
tween sentience—sentiment—and sentimentality. There are no 
white lights of warning, no visible and conspicuous outposts. The 
balance lies midway between head and heart. But to cross the 
barrier is for art (perhaps, also, for life?) to pass from soundness 
to morbidity. 
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A braver music then, and a better than this colloquy of Mrs. 
Browning’s, rings in the Christmas carols of our own Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Here is one of the fairest of them—one of the 
rarest of them, alike in its fancy and its pathos: 


Still as blowing rose, sudden as a sword, 
Maidenly the Maiden bare Jesu Christ the Lord; 
Yet for very lowlihood, such a Guest to greet, 
Goeth in a little swoon while kissing of His feet. 


Mary, drifted snow on the earthen floor, 

Joseph, fallen wondrous weak now he would adore— 

(Oh, the surging might of love! Oh, the drowning bliss!) 
Both are rapt to Heaven, and lose their human Heaven that is. 


From the Newly Born trails a lonely cry. 

With a mind to heed, the Ox turns a glowing eye; 

In the empty byre the Ass thinks her heart to blame: 
Up for comforting of God the beasts of burden came, 


Softly to inquire, thrusting as for cheer 
There between the tender hands, furry faces dear. 
Blessing on the honest coats! tawny coat and grey 
Friended our Delight so well when warmth had ‘strayed away. 
~ * * * * * * 
The Ox and the Ass, 
Be you glad for them 
Such a moment came to pass 
In Bethlehem! 


It is interesting to set over against this poetry of sentiment 
and devotion, the Merry Christmas verses—the ballads, glees and 
carols for which England was one time famous. Here the ancient 
pagan strain, the praise of yule-log and boar’s head and foaming 
ale, leaped to the fore, albeit duly baptized and chrismed. The 
earlier carols, indeed—the Norman-English songs, the “ Welcom be 
Thou, Hevene King” of Henry VI.’s reign, the “ God rest you, 
merry gentlemen,’—are emphatically pious of intention. But, 
for the most part, these convivial songs were in high favor about 
the time men had grown to take the spiritual Christmas very much 
for granted. Everyone remembers the spirited opening of George 
Wither’s famous lines, first printed some six years after Shake- 
speare’s death, but likely sung before: 
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So now is come our joyfulst feast, 
Let every man be jolly, 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest 
And every post with holly. 

* * * * * * 
Without the door let sorrow lye; 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in a Christmas pie 

And evermore be merry! 


After all, good cheer and good will may justly enough be 
called a human corollary of the divine Nativity ; how justly is shown 
by this gracious excerpt from Poor Robin’s Almanac: 


Now that the time is come wherein 
Our Saviour Christ was born, 
The larders full of beef and pork, 

The garners fill’d with corn; 

As God hath plenty to thee sent, 
Take comfort of thy labours, 
And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbours! 


These carols of “ Merry England” might very well claim a 
paper all their own. Boisterous they were at moments, delicious at 
other moments; with something of the forest in them and more of 
the kitchen. Poetically they were seldom to be taken au grand 
sérieux, but humanly they did—and irresistibly do—appeal to the 
eternal boyhood of the world. And if we fancy them dead, let us 
look to our modern “ Christmas cards’ before ringing the bell for 
their mirthful passing. In these popular pasteboards, behold! the 
carol survives most effectually. It prevails, even, over all the 
higher poetry of Christmas! 

Like the great feast itself, this poetry of Noél is a many-sided 
thing: and it is well that here, as elsewhere, man should “ fulfill 
himself in many ways.” We ourselves are witnessing a revival, 
under new conditions, of the old religious drama. Only a 
few years back the English censor banished from the London 
theatre one of the most beautiful and most reverent of modern 
Nativity plays, the Bethlehem of Laurence Housman. It was very 
Catholic in thought and feeling; it was vivid and simple and poetic. 
To be sure, the sublimity of the theme was imperfectly realized—it 
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was not even attempted. The shepherds talked provincial English 
and the Magi recited Aves. This conscious naiveté was the per- 
vading charm of Bethlehem. In Mr. Housman’s own words, here 
was no attempt at a “ naturalistic or realistic’ version of the Na- 
tivity, but an effort to concentrate into symbolic drama “all the 
love and delight and wonder which have come to be associated 
with Christmas.” 

This, the symbolic treatment, will be perhaps the final ex- 
pression of Christmas poetry. It is not new (nothing seems ever 
to be new!) : it is at least as old as the visions of the saints. Like 
Raphael, it laughs at chronology. It is personal, but no longer 
realistic. Father Southwell’s celebrated lyric was of precisely this 
type: how much of Bethlehem was there in The Burning Babe? 


As I in hoary Winter’s night stood shivering in the snow, 

Surpris’d I was with sudden heat, which made my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 

A pretty Babe, all burning bright, did in the air appear— 

et cetera. 

Beside this ardent Elizabethan colloquy, one likes to place 
the cool greenness of a modern Celtic Christ Child—John Tod- 
hunter’s : 


The Christ Child came to my bed one night, 
He came in tempest and thunder ; 
His presence woke me in sweet affright, 
I trembled for joy and wonder; 
He bore sedately His Christmas-tree, 
It shone like a silver willow, 
His grave child’s eyes looked wistfully 
As He laid a branch on my pillow. 


And when He had left me alone, alone, 
And all the house lay sleeping, 

I planted it in a nook of my own, 
And watered it with my weeping. 

And there it strikes its roots in the earth. 
And opens its leaves to heaven; 

And when its blossoms have happy birth, 
I shall know my sins forgiven. 


This is the Christ Child, older than Bethlehem, younger than 
to-morrow, who lives still in His Church and His World. Father 
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Tabb had sight of Him, through his blindness in the southland—a 
wholly unique vision which he crystallized in verses of exquisite 
charm and paradox: 


A little Boy of heavenly birth, 

But far from home to-day, 
Comes down to find His Ball, the Earth, 
Join in to get Him back His ball! 


O comrades, let us one and all 
Join in to get Him back His ball! 


Even so far has the little Christ Child traveled, up and down 
the songs of so many centuries. They are harmonies upon diverse 
themes, but He is their unity. And this is the eternal Christmas 
message—the oft-repeated Incarnation: Love, Joy, Youth, reborn 
every time the Christmas crescent swings like a silver cradle high 
up in the December skies! 


But see, the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending; 
Heav’n’s youngest teeméd star 
Hath fix'd her polish’d car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending ; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed Angels sit in order serviceable:* 


*John Milton: On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


BY ADRIAN FEVEREL. 


II. 


THE CULT OF THE UNCHRISTIAN. 


4 


qo the future historian of religious thought in the later 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Christian 
Science will doubtless stand out in greater relief 
than we at present view it. For he will see, with 
that perspective which only time can give, how 
nears it is now moulding the ideals and aspirations of “new” 
religions. Like the errors that have from the beginning assailed 
the Church, Christian Science is to-day working quietly and pa- 
tiently to undermine the foundations of true Christianity. 

The great force of Protestantism, that is to say, Protestantism 
as our forefathers understood the word, is about spent. Hitherto, 
Protestants have been, except in a few cases, believers in the Di- 
vinity of Christ. But to-day, with scarcely an exception, ration- 
alistic doctrines are expounded from the pulpits of Protestant 
churches of all denominations. In this work of destruction Eddy- 
ism has been from its inception a pioneer. Gnosticism, together 
with Pelagianism, and other heresies that have afflicted Christ’s 
Church from Apostolic times, has been one of the leading tenets 
of the sect. In “science” the hypostatic union has no place. 
Jesus Christ, the God-Man ceases to be God and man, Christ 
becomes “ Truth;” to use Mrs. Eddy’s own words, “ The divine 
manifestation of God, which comes to destroy incarnate error,’’* 
while Jesus becomes “ the highest human corporeal concept of the 
divine idea.”+ “ Modern ideas of God,” of which we hear and 
read so much oie in the books that echo the religious thought of 
our own time, seem to have been latent in Mrs. Eddy’s system long 
ere volumes bearing such titles began to make their appearance. 
And in this we can see how, unconsciously, perhaps, her sophistries 
have been gradually absorbed in so-called “modern” religious 
teachings. But these doctrines of Eddyism, while set forth quite 

*Science and Health, p. 583. tlbid., p. 589. 
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clearly in the authorized literature of the sect, are yet presented 
in such an obscure and cloudy phraseology that those who still 
cling to “orthodox Protestant views” rarely comprehend them 
in all their fullness of disbelief. To the “advanced thinker,” 
however, such doctrines make a strong appeal, since he finds in them 
a solution of his problem, a religion in which dogma and its at- 
tendant inconveniences, to the pseudo philosophic mind, have no 
place. The “scientist,” therefore, by interpreting the Bible 
“ scientifically,” offers to the seeker of a “ modern” religion, one 
in which Divine Mysteries are not known, while the less modern 
individual whom Science has “helped” need not entirely discard 
his beliefs to be a member of Mrs. Eddy’s Church. Indeed Mrs. 
Eddy goes even further than this, and shows how Jew and Gen- 
tile may be united in her fold.* It is this tendency of Christian 
Science which we propose to examine now; that is to say, the un- 
christian character manifested in it. 

In order, however, properly to examine Christian Science as 
The Cult of the Unchristian, we must first understand how this 
unchristian element enters its teachings. To ascertain this we must 
first analyze its concept of God. And in this analysis we shall 
find that Eddyism is not only unchristian, but blasphemous as well. 
For while it denies the Divinity of Jesus, and while this denial is 
certainly one of its gravest errors, still this error is built upon the 
greater error of a blasphemous concept of God. And by blas- 
phemous we mean identifying the creature and the Creator. Let 
us quote a few passages from Science and Health, and see whether 
or not Mrs. Eddy’s concept of God teaches that Creator and creature 
are merged in one. 


Man in the likeness of his Maker reflects the central light 
of being, the invisible God. As there is no corporeality in 
the mirrored form, which is but a reflection, so man, like all 
things else, belongs to God, and his life is in the divine Prin- 
ciple above him, not in a mortal body.f 

Because man is the reflection of his Maker, he is not subject 
to birth, growth, maturity, decay. These mortal dreams are of 
human origin, not divine. 

Man cannot be separated for an instant from God, if 
man reflects God.§ 

Eye hath not seen God nor His image and likeness. Neither 


*Science and Health, p. 360. tIbid., p. 305. 
tlbid., p. 305. §Ibid., p. 306. 
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God nor the perfect man can be discerned by the material 
senses.* ' 

Immortal man was and is God’s image or idea, even the infi- 
nite expression of infinite Mind, and immortal man is coex- 
istent and coeternal with that Mind.f 

God, without the image and likeness of Himself, would be a 
nonentity, or Mind unexpressed.f 


It would not be at all difficult to furnish a page or two more 
of extracts similar in thought. Just what do they all mean? Su- 
perficially considered, read without careful analysis, one might per- 
haps interpret them as giving expression to a belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, or perhaps one might read into them a strange 
manner of setting forth a belief in man as being made in God’s 
image and likeness. 

Yet this is very far indeed from their true meaning. In 
“science ” individual souls do not exist!§ There is no individual 
soul belonging to each individual ego; soul is God. “Souls” are 
beliefs in error. If we examine these quotations properly, we find 
that Mrs. Eddy really identifies God and man. To analyze her own 
analogy, man is God’s reflection. She conceives man as being with- 
out corporeal existence. The human body is nothingness, a form 
of error. What of man’s soul? Her own words on this subject 
show her belief, or rather disbelief, in the soul as we understand the 
term. Answering a question in the chapter entitled “ Recapitula- 
tion,” “ What are spirits and souls?” she says: “ To human belief 
they are personalities constituted of mind and matter, life and death, 
truth and error, good and evil The term souls or spirits is 
as improper as the term gods. Soul or Spirit signifies Deity and 
nothing else.”’|| 

Here she clearly identifies God and man. She denies the ex- 
istence of the individual soul, she teaches that man is the reflection 
of God, and, hence, is the same in appearance as God. Her figure, 
to illustrate her thought, is rather difficult to understand. A re- 
flection has, of course, no actual existence. And in this the “ dis- 
coverer and founder” of Christian Science seems to make man 
nought but a shadow. Yet this is not really her idea, for she does 
not seem to understand that the reflection is dependent entirely 
upon the mirror and the person standing before it, she seems to see 
only that the reflection moves and acts only as the person reflected 


*Science and Health, p. 330. tIbid., p. 336. tIbid., p. 303. 
: » P. 303 
§Ibid., p. 335. \|Zbid., p. 466. 
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moves and acts. Continuing her figure she assumes God as the 
Person reflected, man as the reflection, Christian Science as the mir- 
ror.* God, she reasons, is all good, hence the reflection is all good. 
God is deathless, without beginning or end, hence man is deathless 
and without beginning or end. In brief the creature and the Cre- 
ator are one, precisely as the reflection and the person standing 
before a mirror are one.{ 

If one should object to this, and charge Mrs. Eddy with incon- 
sistency, since she asserts that her system is built upon the teachings 
of the Bible, and show that this conception of God and man 
is in direct contradiction to the account in Genesis, the “ scientist ”’ 
would answer that “ scientifically interpreted ” the Mosaic account 
corroborates Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine in every particular. He argues 
that in Genesis are two distinct accounts of Creation: tle Elo- 
histic and the Jehovistic.t The Elohistic is “ scientific,” because 
God found all things to be good.§ The Jehovistic is the account 
of error, the Adam dream, the origin of a belief of intelligence in 
matter.|| Adam was fashioned from the dust;{] the very word di- 
vided into two syllables, Mrs. Eddy says, suggests the thought of 
mortal mind in solution, something fluid, a dam or obstruction.** 
Of course, such interpretations are manifestly absurd. The two 
appellations by which God was known to the Jews are scattered 
throughout the book of Genesis. Indeed, in Genesis v. 1, it is Elo- 
him who is named in connection with the generations of Adam. 
Therefore we need waste no more space in refuting such erroneous 
theories. 

But it is in the last quotation above that we see most clearly 
the absolutely blasphemous nature of Mrs. Eddy’s concept of God. 
“ God, without the image and likeness of Himself, would be a non- 
entity, or Mind unexpressed.” This is tantamount to saying that 
unless man exists, God cannot exist. To bring in again Mrs. 
Eddy’s figure of the mirror. Unless one gazes in the mirror, 
unless one reflects one’s self, one has no existence. In fine, then, 
God would cease to exist without His reflection man, since 
God and man are inseparable and eternally united. How Mrs. 
Eddy can hold such a theory in the face of the Scriptural account of . 
Creation, even “ scientifically interpreted,” it is difficult to see. 

It is almost superfluous to refute such doctrines. No one 
of the inspired writers ever held such views, and Mrs. Eddy brings 


*Science and Health, p. 300. jIbid., p. 258. tIbid., p. 523. 
§Ibid., p. 520. \|Tbid., p. 524. {bid., p. 579. **Ibid., p. 338. 
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forward no texts to support her erroneous concepts. Indeed, in 
her exegesis, The Key of the Scriptures, this inconsistency is passed 
over in silence. Yet her whole system rests upon this idea of God. 
Her system of healing, her doctrines of sin and marriage, her 
teaching regarding Jesus, all derive their being from this pantheis- 
tic concept. Perhaps it might be worth our while to examine 
hastily the true teaching of the Bible regarding such a doctrine. 
We find, in Numbers xxiii. 19 Moses speaking such words as these 
to the children of Israel: “God is not a man, that He should 
lie.” Clearly here the great Lawgiver teaches that man is not 
perfect, since he lies. God does not lie, hence man cannot be 
God’s reflection, since God cannot lie and man can. The life and 
teachings of Our Blessed Savior also rebuke this doctrine of 
Mrs. Eddy’s. The teaching of St. John the Baptist, “ Be baptized 
and do penance,” show clearly in what way Our Lord’s forerunner 
regarded man’s relations with God. If man were but God’s reflec- 
tion, perfect and stainless, what need of penance? And if, in 
this connection, the “ Scientist” attempts to evade the plain mean- 
ing of St. John’s exhortation by explaining that, “ scientifically 
interpreted,” this means simply “purify yourself of the illusion 
of sin,” he is shown to be at odds with the command of Our 
Savior to His Apostles. “ Loose and bind, remit and retain.” 
Obviously, as we showed in the first paper, to retain an illusion 
is impossible if the illusion does not exist, and if one is cognizant 
of this fact. 

Looking at Mrs. Eddy’s concept of God from a rational 
viewpoint, its absurdity becomes even more patent. For if the 
creature be merely a reflection of the Creator, the creature is 
manifestly deprived of free will. A reflection can in no way 
indicate that its subject has life without the full and entire consent 
of the subject. The reflection cannot move unless the subject 
moves ; and, pushing the figure yet further, we see that the reflection 
is without many of the attributes of its subject, for, assuming that 
the subject of the reflection is a human being, the subject can speak, 
see, taste, feel, and a hundred other actions are possible to it 
which the reflection cannot even seem to perform. Therefore we 
are fully justified in asserting that this doctrine of Eddyism not only 
deprives man of free will, clearly violating a demonstrable fact of 
existence, but it also denies him certain demonstrable Sowins, 
which accompany possession of free will. 

To what does such a definition of God and man tend? Con- 
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sidered from a material standpoint the answer must be: to destruc- 
tion. Universally accepted such an idea would make each man iden- 
tical with God. Ina very mild way, as compared with the teachings 
of Eddyism, certain Roman philosophers held these blasphemous 
concepts of God. Certain of the emperors were declared 
of divine origin. To the decadence in religious thought, many 
historians trace the corruption that so infested the empire, that it 
eventually brought about its destruction. It is not at all difficult 
to see that the logical outcome of a universal acceptance of Mrs. 
Eddy’s theory of God would lead to even worse results. It does 
not answer at all to show that at present “ scientists ” are morally 
decent. They are so because, as we showed in the first paper, 
society, as at present constituted, compels them to be so, not to 
mention their early environment. Change the society, change the 
code of morals, teach that there is no sin, that man, being God’s 
reflection and likeness, is coeternal and coexistent with God, and 
hence incapable of sin, in short teach Christian Science as it really 
is, and not as many of its adherents believe it to be, and the result 
would be nothing short of chaos. 

Spiritually considered, to what does this teaching of Eddyism 
lead? Briefly, God, as at present understood, would cease to exist. 
The Trinity, being “ suggestive of polytheism,’* would of course 
no longer be worshipped. The Holy Ghost in “science” is Divine 
Science,} therefore worship to the Paraclete would be also a thing 
of the past. Jesus being merely “the highest human concept of 
the divine idea,” divine honor would no longer be due His Sacred 
Humanity. 

That Eddyism is wholly unchristian in character will be readily 
shown by examining a few quotations from the “ precious volume.” 
And it is interesting to realize in this regard that in the beginning 
Christian Science was known not by the deceptive name which it 
now bears, but by such peculiar titles as “ The Science of Man,” 
“Moral Science,” “ Divine Metaphysics,” etc. Mrs. Eddy was an 
astute woman, and certainly she saw clearly that a system of re- 
ligion embracing mental healing such as hers would make little 
progress in a community largely inhabited by Protestants of the 
puritanical school. It is noteworthy, too, that her earliest converts 
were formerly spiritualists. Mrs. Eddy at all events grasped this 
fact fully, and accordingly she coined the name under which her 
pantheistic system now masquerades. 


*Science and Health, p. 256. tIbid., p. 331. tIbid., p. 589. 
8See Christian Science and Life of Mrs. Eddy. By Georgine Milmine. 
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To return to our examination of Christian Science as The Cult 
of the Unchristian. Let us open the textbook a moment, and see 
what its conception of Jesus Christ actually is. A very few cita- 
tions suffice for our purpose. 


The corporeal Jesus was human.* 

Jesus: The highest human concept of the divine idea.} 

The lonely precincts of the tomb gave Jesus a refuge from 
His foes, a place in which to solve the great problem of being. 
His three days work in the sepulchre set the seal of eternity on 

He met and mastered on the basis of Christian 
Science the power of mind over matter, all the claims of medi- 
cine, surgery, and hygiene.t 

In His final demonstration, called the ascension, He rose 
above the physical knowledge of His disciples, and the material 
senses saw Him no more.§ 


These quotations taken quite at random show very clearly the 
teaching of “ Science” regarding Our Divine Redeemer. Once 
separated from the verbal mist which hangs over all of Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings, we begin to see what she is really saying. Read in the 


textbook, with a mass of hazy phrases, one sometimes fails ade- 
quately to understand their real intent. For example, consider 
the first quotation. “The corporeal Jesus was human.” This 
we all know and acknowledge. But we also believe that the cor- 
poreal Jesus was Divine. This Mrs. Eddy denies entirely. She 
does not at all deny that Jesus was born of a virgin. And it is 
interesting to note in this regard that “ the discoverer and founder ” 
of Christian Science considers Our Lady and her virginal delivery 
precisely as she would consider any other woman who had “ suf- 
ficient science ” to create a child through mental generation. Mary’s 
spiritual sense was illumined with divine science, or the Holy 
Ghost. In other words, Our Lady caught a gleam of Eddyism, and 
through this understanding she brought forth her child, putting 
to silence the material order of generation, and demonstrating God 
as the Father of men.|| To put it in plainer words, with a sufficient 
knowledge of “science,” any woman could become a virginal 
mother. Just how Mrs. Eddy regards Jesus as human, when ac- 
cording to her theories the corporeal form of mankind is erron- 
eous,{] and at the same time a concept of the divine idea, it is 


*Science and Health, p. 332. tIbid., p. 589. tlbid., p. 44. 
§Ibid., p. 46. \Ibid., p. 29. (lbid., p. 477. 
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difficult to see. We must not, however, look for consistency in 
Eddyism, that is a gem that does not adorn our author’s “ laborious 
publications.””* 

It is in the third quotation that Mrs. Eddy lets us see what her 
ideas upon this subject really are. For the second extract is largely 
a repetition of the first. It is interesting to see, however, that as 
the corporeal identity of man is a form of error, Jesus must, there- 
fore, be also a form, highly attenuated, perhaps, of error. To 
return to the citation we are now analyzing. Here she argues 
that Jesus did not die. Within the tomb Our Savior solves the 
great problem of being. Through this solution He later appears to 
His disciples. God is omniscient. Jesus could not have been, 
since He must seek a place of refuge from His foes to solve a prob- 
lem. Just what this collection of verbal nonsense means it would be 
almost impossible to determine. Was Jesus alive within the tomb? 
As in science, death is a mere belief, it would appear so. “ His 
three days work set the seal of eternity on time,” a rather unique 
proceeding to say no more, but let us pass that, and come to the 
really interesting portion of the passage. ‘“‘ He met, and mastered, 
on the basis of Christian Science, all claims of medicine, surgery, 
and hygiene.” In other words, Our Savior, instead of lying in the 
sepulchre in the white sleep of death, while His Soul was in that 
Limbo where He preached delivery to the captives, was busy 
within the “lonely precincts of the tomb, meeting and mastering 
claims of medicine, surgery, hygiene, life, and intelligence in 
matter.” Could absurdity go to greater lengths without detection? 

To sum up, then, this passage in the only possible way of 
reading it, it must mean simply this: Jesus did not know all things, 
hence He was not God. He did not die upon the cross for our 
sins. Indeed, why should He since sin is only an illusion? In- 
stead, in the sepulchre He demonstrated to His own satisfaction that 
medicine, surgery, and hygiene are but forms of error. Let us 
remember in this connection, too, that at Mrs. Eddy’s demise, Mrs. 
Stetson promptly wrote an article on her coming resurrection,+ and 
when we consider that Mrs. Eddy wrote of Our Lord’s work as 
incomplete, and only completed in the “ definite rule” contained 
in Science and Health,t which she herself had, it is remarkable 
to say no more, that Our Savior could solve the “ great problem 
of being” in three days, while Mrs. Eddy has from all accounts 


*Science and Health, p. 464. *The Independent, January, 1911. 
tRetrospection and Introspection, p. 51. 
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not yet completed her solution. But, perhaps, the “ great problem 
of being” is more complex than formerly. It is interesting also 
to see that Mrs. Eddy elsewhere directly contradicts this citation 
in these words, “ Jesus of Nazareth was a divine and natural 
Scientist. He was so before the material world saw him. He 
Who antedated Abraham and gave the world a new date in the 
Christian era was a Christian Scientist, who needed no discovery 
of the Science of Being in order to rebuke the evidence of the 
material senses with his spiritual senses.’’* 

An examination of the fourth quotation shows that not only 
does Mrs. Eddy deny the Divinity and Resurrection of Jesus, but 
she also denies His Ascension, in the sense in which it is usually 
understood. He did not rise bodily, He was not “carried up 
into Heaven” as St. Luke tells us. He merely rose above the 
material senses of His disciples, as “ scientists ” will rise some day 
above the material senses of those poor mortal minds that cannot see 
the “ truth.” Such an interpretation as this is, naturally, too entirely 
unscriptural to merit refutation from the Biblical standpoint. 

It is not at all to the purpose to refute these unchristian teach- 
ings from the philosophic standpoint. That has been done too 
often already, and, moreover, we are not concerned in proving 
that Jesus was God, but rather in proving that Christian Science 
does not regard Him as God. To do this we have shown, first, how 
such a doctrine comes to be the logical outcome of the “ scientist’s ” 
concept of God. A concept that merges the creature and the 
Creator in one. Obviously, in a system of religion whose basic 
principle identifies God and man, there could be no place for the 
God-man our Lord Jesus Christ. He had no mission, as His 
mission has always been understood. There was no sin for Him to 
expiate, for sin is nothing, and its only reality is the illusion of its 
reality. Christ’s mission, therefore, was not one of expiation, 
but of explanation. The Crucifixion merely demonstrated God’s 
goodness and affection for mankind.t Our Savior’s miracles were, 
in reality, not miracles at all, but rather divinely natural occurrences 
which seemed miraculous to those “ mortal minds ” which were so 
steeped in error that they could not comprehend them.§ The Res- 
urrection was not really a Resurrection at all. For man being 
God’s reflection cannot die, and therefore cannot rise again. 
Jesus solved problems in the tomb, which was not a place of sepul- 


*Science and Health, p. 33. ¢Ibid., p. 472. 
tIbid., pp. 24, 497. §Ibid., pp. 591, 139, 144. 
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ture for His dead body, but rather “a place of refuge from His 
' foes.” He was not omniscient, therefore, and therefore He was 
not God. How can Mrs. Eddy, however, explain the inconsistency 
which enters her “ scientific interpretation ” here, when we object to 
this, that Our Lady and St. Mary Magdalene came to the tomb with 
spices to anoint the body? If in answer to this it be said that they 
were still befogged in materialism, then it would be interesting to 
know where the “ illumination of the Holy Ghost” had vanished 
that Mrs. Eddy tells us was vouchsafed to Our Lady at the An- 
nunciation. The Ascension was merely a supersensual one, a 
rising above material senses. So much for Christian Science as 
The Cult of the Unchristian. 

A little inquiry as to the logical outcome of such doctrines 
may not be out of place in conclusion. Such religious tenets uni- 
versally accepted would mean, it is easy to see, the annihilation of 
Christianity. The Sacraments have no place in Eddyism, hence 
they would cease as the means of God’s grace bestowed upon 
mankind. Baptism “in Science” is “a _ purification from 
all error.’* Communion is not the celebration of those 
mysteries Our Redeemer ordained, but rather a “ spiritual break- 
fast.”+ In brief, then, these doctrines of Eddyism aim at nothing 
less than the extinction of all that is truly Christian and Apostolic; 
they strike at the very roots of Christianity, and in defining them 
as unchristian we have not at all overstated their dangerous and 
malicious character. 


*Science and Health, p. 35. tIbid., p. 34. 
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A CATHOLIC DEEP-SEA MISSION. 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHEN, PH.D. 


BESO HE average person who makes a journey across the 
Atlantic, and to a still greater extent the one who 
goes on a short holiday cruise, have not the slightest 
conception of the dangers, privations, and hardships 
of “ those who go down to the sea in ships.” The 

ocean-going traveler is provided with a comfortable stateroom in a 
large and well-equipped steamer; he has an army of especially 
trained servants at his command; he can obtain the services of a 
doctor if he is ill, and an excellent chef makes every meal a thing 
of surprise and tempting daintiness. Now the wireless apparatus 
keeps our voyager in continual relation with his home, in constant 
touch with the news of the world. And last, but not least, at the 
end of a week or ten days he finds himself on terra firma once more, 
safely delivered from the lurking perils and unaccountable mis- 
chances of the deep. 

How different is the lot, how changed the circum- 
stances of those who must follow the sea for a livelihood, 
who must wrest or cajole from its treacherous waves the bread 
whereby they live! No sumptuously appointed steamer waits their 
convenience, but a poor little bark of one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty tons burden. Within this frail shelter a dozen or a score 
of men have their home for months at a time, with just a few inches 
of crazy planking between them and eternity. Their food is of 
the coarsest and roughest, salt pork and salt beef—not of the best 
quality—alternately ; while the place of bread is largely taken by 
a particularly hard biscuit, locally called “hard tack.” This bis- 
cuit, if preserved from the damp, will keep indefinitely, and, like 
wine, grows mellow with age. When soaked overnight in cold 
water, and boiled or fried in the morning with several slices of 
fat pork, it makes a not unappetizing breakfast, which they call 
“ bruise,” greatly esteemed by fishermen and others. In one tiny 
“ fo’scle ” the whole crew have to live, eat, and sleep; their ill-kept 
berths, no bigger than coffins, arranged in tiers around a small 
central space. The atmosphere of the “ fo’scle ” is absolutely inde- 
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scribable—a conglomerate of fish, oil, bilge water, and abortive 
culinary efforts. At the best of times ventilation is poor, and in 
bad weather is absolutely out of the question. When a man is 
in good health it is true these manifold discomforts are scarcely 
perceived by him, but consider the fate of an unfortunate creature 
sick in such surroundings, unable to help himself, whose comrades 
are kept too busy to give him any attentions, even supposing they 
knew how. On land the most destitute will find assistance; there is 
no slum too vile, no hovel too abominable, for public and private 
charity to find an entrance and administer relief. But on the sea 
there are no institutions of philanthropy, and there it is every man 
for himself. 

The life itself of the deep-sea fisherman is desperately severe, 
working as he must for interminable hours at a time, when the 
fish is plentiful, with long stretches of dreary inactivity when bait 
is wanting, or weather conditions are impossible. Every day a 
little swarm of flat-bottomed boats called dories, containing each 
two fishermen, set out from the parent bark. Each boat carries 
a small keg of drinking water and some provisions, and after a long 
day’s work on the fishing grounds, the men do not complain if they 
can return in the evening cold, wet, and famished to their vessel. 
That dirty, foul-smelling schooner, where the sailors are packed 
together like sardines in a can, is home to them, their only plank 
of safety on the cruel, stormy ocean, the frail bridge still join- 
ing them with their home in some Newfoundland village, or in dis- 
tant France, or Portugal. For it often happens that the ten or 
twelve dories that left the bark in the morning do not all return 
at eventide. A sudden squall swooping down from out of a cloud- 
less sky passed over the boats with bewildering rapidity, and in 
passing took its toll. One or two little dories with their occupants 
disappeared to be seen no more. A proud steamer plunging 
haughtily through the fishing fleet submerged some cockle shell of 
a boat with its occupants, and the steamer tore on unheedingly, 
leaving human beings to their fate. Or the fog settled down on the 
waters like a thick velvet pall, blotting out all horizons, deadening 
all sounds, destroying all sense of direction. Then God help the 
poor fisher folk who do not succeed in finding some ship quickly! 

Frequently they drift about aimlessly for days and days to- 
gether, until death comes as a merciful release to deliver them from 
their sufferings. Sometimes after enduring incredible hardships, 
after starving for fourteen and even twenty days, they are picked up 
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hundreds of miles from land, and survive to tell the tale. Some 
years ago two such fishermen were brought into St. John’s, N. F., 
with frost-bitten and gangrened limbs, which had to be immediately 
amputated. But their dreadful experience and the consequent 
shock of the operation did not apparently shorten their lives, for 
both survived to a green, old age. 

Apart from the accidental hardships that make this 
life so wearing, the every day routine tells terribly on 
the constitution. And while there are old fishermen ro- 
bust and hardy up to eighty and even ninety years of age, it must 
be admitted that these are the rare exception nowadays, and by no 
means the rule. The long hours of exposure, the wet, the cold, the 
pitiless icy winds break down all but the strongest constitutions; 
bronchial and pulmonary affections are common, and pneumonia 
still more deadly cuts short many a youthful career. The coarse 
salt food, the absence of fresh meat and vegetables, is a fruitful 
source of eczema, scurvy, and other diseases of the skin and blood; 
while the chafing of the oil clothes on the wrists, the handling and 
hauling of wet and slimy lines, the continual irritation of the salt 
water, cause a peculiarly painful sore called popularly “ water- 
whelps.” And during the various operations of fishing, and work- 
ing the boats and schooner, accidents often happen, so that broken 
arms and legs are not rare. 

Such are the difficulties that have to be contended 
against by these who ply their perilous calling on the Banks 
of Newfoundland. These are vast submarine plateaux, sit- 
uated from thirty to one hundred miles from the island, and 
thought by geologists to have formed at some remote period a por- 
tion of Newfoundland. As certain as seed time and harvest time, 
as the ebb and flow of the tides or the phases of the moon, occur 
the great migrations of fish every year, when incalculable schools 
of squid, capelin, herring, salmon, and cod dash themselves on the 
coast of Newfoundland. “ The Banks” are the favored haunts of 
the codfish, which are particularly large and choice in these cold 
waters, and every year thousands of fishermen, not only from New- 
foundland itself, but from nearly all parts of the world, assemble 
there from April till October to catch fish. 

Treaty rights, dating back to the days when France 
owned all North America, secure French fishers special 
privileges off this part of the Newfoundland coast (hence 
called the French Shore), and as many as ten thousand 
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Frenchmen, mostly from Brittany and Normandy, come annually 
to ply their calling in our waters. The French Republic still owns 
two tiny islets off the coast of Newfoundland, St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
and every year a French cruiser visits Newfoundland to keep a 
watchful eye on the interests of its subjects. For years and 
years, in fact for centuries, these poor creatures were laboring 
under the hard conditions I have tried to describe, with no one 
to care for them, deprived of all spiritual and material aid, left 
without news of their homes and families for six and eight months 
atatime. Almost within sight and touch of a Christian land they 
were yet as ‘isolated, as uncared for, as “ ungetatable,” if I may 
coin a word, as explorers of the forest primeval. Not so does 
England treat its fishermen. There for many years various 
“ Missions to Deep Sea Fishermen ” have been in operation, and 
the expenses incurred by these bodies in their work amount to the 
enormous sum of £48,000 or $240,000.00 yearly. Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. 

Fired by these examples a certain Monsieur Bernard Bailly, 
a retired naval officer, thought there ought to be in France a 
similar organization for the help and uplifting of the French 
fishermen, and in 1894 in conjunction with the Assumptionist 
Fathers of Paris, he founded his Societé des CGEuvres de Mers. 
M. Bailly’s idea was to station a hospital ship on the fishing 
grounds, which would stay with the fleet during the whole season. 
This ship was to carry a priest and a doctor, so that both the 
spiritual and the material needs of the sailors might receive adequate 
attention, and it was to give gratuitous assistance to all in need, 
no matter what their creed or nationality. The ardent propagan- 
dist left no stone unturned to arouse the enthusiasm and gener- 
osity of his countrymen. The late Cardinal Richard, the then 
Archbishop of Paris, took the Society under his patronage; several 
notabilities of the naval, social, literary, and artistic world en- 
rolled themselves under its banners, and by 1895 the Societé des 
CEuvres de Mers was firmly founded and ready to begin its labors. 
The keynote of the entire movement was philanthropy, and the 
Society was to be maintained entirely by voluntary subscription. 

Amongst its members five grades were established, according 
to the donation of each. Benefactors are they who make very large 
offerings, or render some particularly conspicuous service to the 
Society. Founders are those who make a donation of at least 
$100.00 (£20), or who give an annual subscription of $20.00 (£4). 
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Principal Subscribers are those who give $20.00 (£4) once for all, 
or who give an annual subscription of $4.00 (16 s.). All whose 
yearly aid is under $4.00 are classed as subscribers. And fin- 
ally those who give but once, anything under $20.00 (£4), are called 
Donors. Thus the Cadre of the Society is sufficiently elastic 
to admit all classes, and while large offerings are accepted gladly, 
the widow’s mite is not despised. From humble beginnings the 
Society expanded with incredible rapidity, until to-day it has 
branches in every important town in France, and its subscription list 
runs into six figures. Amongst its most ardent champions and 
workers are the wealthy Catholic ladies of France, who have always 
been foremost in every charitable undertaking. Last year one 
lady alone gave $50,000.00 (£10,000) for the purchase and equip- 
ment of a ship to attend exclusively to the fishers of Iceland, 
where five thousand Frenchmen go every year. Up to that time 
the Society had but one hospital ship, which thus had to visit both 
Newfoundland and Iceland. This ship, leaving France in March, 
used to sail first to Iceland and remain there until June. Thence 
sailing to Newfoundland, she used to remain from June till October 
in our waters. 

Providence did not seem to favor the first philanthropic essays 
of the Guvres de Mers. After but a short time, before the pro- 
moters could give proof of their prowess, their vessel was lost, 
but they replaced it by another ; that was lost and they built another ; 
the third was lost and they replaced it by two others. Certainly 
no one can say but that the members of this Society are “ sports- 
men ”’ in the best sense of the word, and in face of adverse fortune 
they are “ game”’ all the time. With two ships, which the gener- 
osity of one lady made possible for them, they can divide their 
forces and double their well-doing. One, the S. Frangois d’Assisi, 
works entirely off the Terra Nova coasts, the other, Notre Dame 
de la Mer, attends exclusively to Iceland. It would be impossible 
to overestimate all the good done by these ships during the few 
years of their operation. If they brought only one soul nearer 
to his Maker, if they helped but one sheep to his Shepherd, that 
alone would be worth while; but they have helped and comforted 
hundreds, and, more important still, they have been a leaven of 
virtue, of moral purity, of high ideal and endeavor placed amongst 
those, who to some extent were the outcasts and pariahs of society. 
And no matter how irreligious a man may be, no matter how 
debased, no matter how cynical or skeptical of others’ virtue, 
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he cannot help being touched by self-sacrifice endured, by hardship 
undergone, entirely for his personal benefit. 

Just a few years ago nobody knew anything about the deep-sea 
fishermen of Newfoundland, nobody cared; they toiled as long 
as they could; they suffered without relief; they died and were 
buried like pagans. Now they have all the helps the most up-to- 
date cities pride themselves on. When they are sick they have 
a hospital and doctor at hand; they have a priest to give them the 
Sacraments when dying, and to pray over them when dead. And 
what a consolation for their relatives to know that in case of sick- 
ness or death their dear ones will not be neglected ; that friendly 
faces will be around them, and holy prayers said over them in mo- 
ments of suffering, or when they are breathing their last? If it is 
a hard and a bitter thing to die in a foreign land at thousands 
of miles from one’s home, the horror of it is greatly diminished 
when religion throws its mild radiance over the last moments, 
and those are around the departing who see in every human being 
a child of the same Father, a brother of Jesus Christ. But there 
is no need to enlarge on sentimental considerations when the facts 
speak for themselves. The following summary from 1897-1911 
will give a better idea than words can of the activity of the hospital 
ship during the few years of its existence. 


Communications with fishing boats 
Sick in hospital on board 

Days in hospital on board 
Rescued from shipwreck 
Consultations at sea 

Sailors brought to their homes 
Gifts of medicines 


This last item tells one of the minor but not the least valuable 
services of the hospital ship, namely, to receive and transmit letters 
to and from the sailors. The Post Office Department, which is 
in charge of the Chaplain, is constantly growing, and this past 
year (1912) some fifty thousand letters were carried by the 
S. Francois d’Assise. As mentioned already, the Geuvres de Mers 
is essentially a philanthropic association, and it helps all in need 
without the slightest regard to creed or nationality. During the 
year I91I the hospital ships of the Society visited and assisted 
over two hundred foreign ships belonging to the following nation- 
alities : 
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American 


Portuguese 
German 
Dutch 


Several times the press of the United States has lavished warm 
encomiums on this Society, and testified to the benefits conferred 
by it on American citizens. The official bulletin of the Zéuvres de 
Mers gives quotations in this sense from the Boston Globe, the 
Gloucester Daily Times, and the Evening Post of Worcester. In 
1907 l’abbe P. Benoit, chaplain to the hospital ship, had an inter- 
view with Mr. Roosevelt, during which the President was pleased 
to say to him, “I thank you for the good you have done to our 
American fishermen; I congratulate you upon it, and I wish you 
every success with my fellow-citizens.”” Deep though the hostility 
of the governing oligarchy in France is to religion, and to all things 
savoring of religion, it could not but recognize that the Societé des 
CEuvres de Mers is of the highest merit, and also of the greatest 
importance to a thankless Republic—a Republic which does not 
think worth its while to take any interest in those citizens whose 
calling, with its long absences from home, prevents them from cast- 
ing their votes. So to keep the balance as it were between its own 
interest and its religious antipathy, the French Government flings 
contemptuously to the Society a pittance of $1,200.00 (£240) a 
year. Over and over again the Society has obtained gold medals 
and honorable mentions at various marine and international ex- 
hibitions, and in 1908 it was awarded a Prix de Vertu of 6,000 
francs by the French Academy. However the Society lives and 
thrives practically altogether by private subscriptions ; the very large 
sum of money necessary for the upkeep of two ships and two sea- 
men’s homes being provided by the generosity of private donors. 

With the growth of the Society came the desire to expand its 
field of action and increase its utility. Its promoters soon saw that 
the good effected by the hospital ship would be much increased by 
the establishment of a Seaman’s Home or Maison de Famille within 
the sphere of their operations. At St. Pierre-Miquelon, they opened 
their first home. To this little islet an immense number of French 
fishermen come every year, and all the merchants (armateurs) 
of Granville, S. Malo, Brest, and even Bordeaux, maintain branch 
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houses (succursales) or agents there. There is unfortunately no 
duty on spirits, little or no restriction on their sale, and, as might 
be expected, drunkenness with many consequent accidents was 
extremely rife. Joey 

But an immense change for the better has come sinca these: 
opening of the Maison de Famille. This sailors’ club, in cl 
of a chaplain, does everything to make its visitors comfortablet”* 
and to guard them jealously from the insidious snare of drink. 
Books, papers, and games are provided in abundance to amuse the 
men’s leisure; writing materials are given them free, and they can 
have as much cocoa (and in case of cold eucalyptus tea) as they 
desire, also gratis. The fishermen are not thankless for all that 
has been done for them, nor blind to their interest. They have 
bid an eternal good-bye to the cabaret with all its unsavory attrac- 
tions, and are now ardent habitués of the Maison de Famille. And 
many a Jacques, Pierre, Paul, and Jean-Baptiste, who were famous 
topers long ago, are now model citizens, and ardent co-workers 
with the chaplain in his crusade against intemperance and evil 
living. Some years ago, before the establishment of the Maison de 
Famille at St. Pierre, it was a common thing for drunken men to 
fall into the harbor and be drowned. Since 1907 there has not 
been a single accident of that kind, which alone is eloquent testi- 
mony to the moral amelioration accomplished. The Societé des 
(Euvres de Mers maintains another home at Fashrudsfjord (Ice- 
land) for the seamen frequenting these waters. 

A few months ago (August, 1912) the S. Frangois d’Assise 
touched at St. John’s, N. F., and the writer, in common with his 
fellow townsmen, was privileged to be shown through the ship, and 
to have her mode of operations explained to him by the captain and 
chaplain viva voce. It is a pretty vessel of six hundred tons 
burden, of the yacht pattern, steam-driven, but schooner rigged, 
and carries three enormous masts. 

On her yellow funnel a red cross shines out prominently, and 
S. Frangois d’Assise is painted in large black letters on her stern. 
Her hospital contains fourteen beds of the most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness. These beds are mounted on swinging pivots, so that they 
may remain always horizontal, and the sick may not suffer from the 
rolling and pitching of the steamer. Separated from the hospital 
by wide folding doors is a tiny chapel where the Blessed Sacrament 
is constantly kept, and the Chaplain says Mass every morning. 
On Sunday the doors are folded back, and hospital and chapel” 
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converted into one large apartment, where the crew in two divi- 
sions, and several crews from neighboring vessels, may hear Mass. 
The Chaplain says two Masses every Sunday—Messe basse at 
7.30 A. M., Messe chantie at 10 A. M., except on the very rare 
occasions when the ship is in port, and then there is but one Mass 
on board. At 4 Pp. M., on Sunday afternoon, the Chaplain recites 
the Rosary, preaches a sermon, and gives Benediction, and he says 
prayers for his little flock every night. In fact, the discipline of 
the ship is that of a Petit Séminaire, and if the sailors are not 
quite up to the mark, and thoroughly model men, it will certainly 
not be the fault of Monsieur l’abbé Lecrevieux the excellent Au- 
_ monier. In the captain’s room the statue of the gentle Saint of 
Assisi occupies the place of honor, and pious pictures and edifying 
souvenirs are on every side. The tiny consulting room and surgery 
of the ship is a veritable curiosity. There the doctor writes his 
prescriptions and performs his operations, and because fisher folk 
as a general rule are not overburdened with good manners, certain 
obvious laws of hygiene and politeness are written on the walls in 
five languages, namely, French, Breton (Patois), English, German, 
and Portuguese. The ship has also a disinfecting room where 
beds and clothing are fumigated, and all noxious germs are put 
hors du combat. ‘The captain explained the varied excellencies 
of his ship with the pride of a commander and the zeal of an en- 
thusiast. On my asking how he managed to hold his own with 
the Government, he shrugged his shoulders with inimitable Gallic 
nonchalance. ‘‘ We take no interest at all in the Government, Mon- 
sieur,’ he replied. “ We are interested only in doing good—in 
benefiting the classes most neglected by the Government, because 
they are scarcely ever at home at election time. There are many 
platform socialists in France who preach the uplifting of humanity ; 
*tis we are the real and true socialists—mais des socialistes-chretiens, 
vous entendez—who are trying to uplift and succor the most neg- 
lected “of our brethren.” In his expressive eyes, sparkling and 
vivacious, the flame of the zealot shone, and in his striking naval 
uniform he looked a soldiery figure who carried his fifty odd years 
lightly. The sun shone on his medals and decorations won in the 
Far East, where in days of stress and danger he had upheld his 
country’s honor at the risk of his life, and I thought him a not 
unworthy representative of that great nation, which, in spite of all 
her faults, has continually fought for chivalrous ideals, and ever 
sustained forlorn hopes. 





MISTRAL AND HIS WORK. 


BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 


Mistral stood in the midst of his fields to watch the 
harvesters reaping the wheat with their sickles. A 
crowd of gleaners followed the workers, eager to 
gather the blades that escaped the rakes. Behind 
them . my father noticed a beautiful girl who kept in the back- 
ground as if fearing to glean with the others. He approached her 
saying: 
“Where are you from, my child? What is your name?’ 
“The young girl replied: ‘I am the daughter of Etienne Poul- 
inet, the Mayor of Maillane.’ 
“Ts it possible,’ said my father, ‘that the daughter of Poul- 
inet, the Mayor of Maillane, is a gleaner ?’ 
“ “Ah, we are a big family,’ she answered, ‘six girls and two 
boys, and although our father is comfortably off, when we ask him 


for money to buy ornaments, he tells us: “If you want finery, my 
little ones, earn it.” And this is why I am come to glean.’ 

“ Six months after this meeting, which reminds us of the pas- 
toral romance of Ruth and Booz, the gallant farmer asked the 
Mayor of Maillane for the hand of the beautiful Délaide, and I 
am the son of this marriage.” 


The life and soul of Frédéric Mistral are contained in this 
charming picture of his father, passing through the ripened harvest, 
master of all before him. The poet shows him to us as he walks 
out in the warm, brilliant sunshine, making his way between the 
rakes and sickles of the reapers, his heart overflowing with the tra- 
ditions of his race, and his soul open to every influence of beauty. 

Frédéric Mistral walked in his father’s footprints ; he wandered 
slowly through his fields, he watched the gleaner who remained be- 
hind the others, and he won Provence for his bride. She was 
bronzed by the Midi sun, this gleaner, and she spoke a patois it is 
said. As mistress of Mistral’s life, the whole world bowed before 
her, listened with enchantment to her singing voice, and proclaimed 
her what she is: a true daughter of France, beautiful with the 
charm of youth and of her ancient race. 
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In working for his “little country,” Mistral worked for the 
whole of France. From his home in Maillane, he called into life 
the Latin blood of the whole country. The skylark of Gaul makes 
its nest in its own fields, but it is a bird of passage, and needs now 
the keen northern winds, and again the caressing zephyrs of the 
south. It is not in vain that France has a port in the East and the 
Past, a port on the Western seas and the New World; it is not 
in vain that the Roman and Germanic races dug with their swords 
the fields of the Celts. It is not in vain that in the exchequer of the 
French provinces each coffer retains its own color clearly distinct 
from that of its neighbors; that in the alliance of the three elements, 
here the Latin, there the Frankish, and elsewhere the Gallic blood 
dominates the whole. 

Two great rivers, the Latin and the Germanic, entered success- 
fully the soul of French Literature, breaking down the floodgates of 
East and South, and bringing to each, in turn, its share of alluvial 
soil. The Celtic land drinks of both waters and assimilates them, 
and of all this French thought is born. The equilibrium of this 
thought was in danger of breaking; one of the two influences found 
itself too long unbalanced. To rescue, to preserve, this equilibrium 
was the work of Mistral, and it is in this, above all, that its value 
passes beyond the boundaries of Provence and becomes of national 
importance. 

When in 1859, in one of his literary conferences, Lamartine 
called the poem of Mireio a “bunch of wild grapes offered by a 
peasant,”’ romanticism was still in the ascendant. Victor Hugo 
was the emperor of letters. Don Quixote still tilled at his wind- 
mills and the horn still echoed in the distance, when a song rose 
suddenly from the silent valley—a voice of youth and vigor which 
told simply, thrillingly, in the language of the country, the joys and 
sorrows of the laborer, of the basket-maker, and of the beauty 
of the soil and of rural life, and all France listened. It was 
the answer of the Latin land to the winds of Germany. It was 
the reaction, born of the soil itself, from an imported romanticism. 
Mistral answered Hugo. 

As opposed to the impetuous flights of imaginations, he showed 
the disciplined march of the classic form before its titanic out- 
bursts; he displayed the victorious and enduring strength of meas- 
ure and harmony. 

Hugo had called the language into revolt. Mistral taught obe- 
dience to law and, first of all, obedience to race. He recalled the 
mother, the Latin tongue. He took in his arms the dying Provengal 
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speech, and tenderly, patiently, and long he nursed it back to youth 
and health. 

Through long years this poet made himself Benedictine and 
folklorest, reading the old Provengal legends, listening to the 
speech of shepherds and boatmen. Bit by bit he put it together like 
an old tapestry with its birds, its flowers, its people—this tongue of 
Arles and Avignon, of Bawe and of Martigues, a tongue full of 
melody and color. How admirable is his Tresor du Filibrige, 
the dictionary of a science at once profound and charming, where 
the history of a word is accompanied by a legend or a song. 

And listen to the story of Mireille. It is not long since Vincent 
and Mireille fell passionately in love with each other—Vincent the 
son of Ambroise the tanner, and Mireille the daughter of Roman 
the miller. Mireille refuses to listen to anyone else, but her father 
is obdurate in rejecting Vincent. In her distress, the young girl 
starts on a pilgrimage to the saints of Provence; she will implore 
them to touch her father’s heart. She crosses La Crau, La Camargue, 
on the shore of the lake of Voccarés, she has a sunstroke, and on 
the threshold of the old church to which she has dragged herself, 
in the midst of the despair of Vincent and of her parents who have 
rejoined her, she dies, smiling, holding out her arms to another life. 

Mistral had the right to say: “ We are all the offshoots of 
immortal Greece.” His sonship declares itself in every characteris- 
tic of his mind. Mireille and Calendau are of Theocritus and 
Homer. But this Theocritus, this Homer, was born in France, 
and he has the French fervor and the French smile. The national 
spirit, indeed, the spirit of the populace, laughs deliciously in the 
songs and stories that fill his //es d’Or. 

Mistral is a peasant who has learned his humanities, but he is a 
peasant still. He feels that he is the heir of Greece, but he does 
not forget his other inheritance, nor his father; and if his poetry 
is learned at times, his heroes are peasants, or fishermen, or boat- 
men ; he sings the song of the harvest, the gathering of the mulberry 
leaves, the dividing of the cocoons, the tunny fishing, the fair of 
Beaucaire, the rural life, the gesture of the laborer. 

To regain antiquity, he had no need to go to Rome or Athens; 
it was enough for him to walk in his own fields. While he went 
to Rome, to Athens, he yet found in his lands and under the sun 
of Provence, among his harvesters and his gleaners, the light of the 
harmonies chanted by the Greeks. This light and these harmonies 
always remain. 
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Mistral is, therefore, a poet of the people, and this in the 
highest sense of the word. He raised the people to the level of his 
thoughts. He raised them as the grandfather lifts his grandson to 
his knees and tells him beautiful stories. The people understood 
him and loved him. No man who, like Mistral, voices the aspira- 
tions, the genius, of a race could fail to draw other intellects after 
him. In 1854, with his comrade Roumanille, Mistral reorganized 
his battalion of Filibrige. The little band increased rapidly; re- 
cruits came not only from Provence, but from the whole of the Midi, 
from the whole of France, and we even see an Irishman, Bonaparte 
Wyse, come to enroll himself under the banner of the poet of the 
sun. 

The literary influence of Mistral has been very great, and 
it will endure. More powerful than his learned critics, in spite 
of all opposition, the penetrating sweetness of Mistral’s poetry 
has dethroned romanticism and reinvigorated French thought. 
But his work has been far more than literary: it has a much 
wider range and importance. It is not merely the return to classic 
culture, but the return to the land, the fireside, to all holy tra- 
ditions; it is the reaction of health against centralization, individual- 
ism, and skepticism. 

Mistral fought centralization, one of the maladies of which 
the Old World is dying, through his whole life, not only by his 
writings but by his actions. He drew the Provengal people around 
him by his poetry, and made them realize its vital truth. He taught 
them to look at the land, its plains, mountains, the work and the 
souls of the laborers, its herdsmen, its sailors, its beauty of to-day 
and its glory of yesterday. Provence lives. Provence is beautiful. 
This is the refrain of Mistral’s poems. The life of a people is 
necessarily bound up with the moral life of its citizens. 

The son of Francois Mistral sang and preached the love of 
the hearthstone and the love of the land. -Is he not himself the su- 
perb culmination of a family of landowners devotedly attached to 
the soil? His ancestors were established in St. Remy of Provence 
from the sixteenth century. His father, Francois Mistral, was es- 
sentially the master, with patriarchal manners, calm and wise, 
master of himself and of others. 

The father was the will; the mother the heart. She was a 
most fervent Christian. It was from her that the little Frédéric 
learned his prayers; he learned also legends and songs; and he 
forgot nothing. He always treasured with respect and love the 
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memory of the fireside. The laborers returning home at evening 
to give an account of the day to their master Romon, are they 
not the laborers and shepherds of Maitre Frangois Mistral? 

In spite of the mirage of the Academy, Mistral never wished 
to leave his house at Maillane. He was never weary of urging 
the peasants to remain at home. He loved not only the fields and 
the woods, the labors and the fétes of the land, but its usages and 
its customs, and so that they, these pretty coiffes and ancient cus- 
toms, might endure forever Mistral created his Museon Arlateu 
where the ploughs talked to the silk aprons, and old furniture and 
old tools, and the wheels of the old mills related their histories to 
the yokes of oxen and the tridents of the drovers of Camargue. 

Mistral could not have fought with such ardor for the family 
and against individualism had he not possessed the soul of a genuine 
traditionalist. His Provence would not have been the true Prov- 
ence if he had forgotten the prayers he learned from his mother 
while his father directed the laborers as to their toil for the coming 
day. Mistral was so true and so great only because he was a 
Christian. He kept the Faith simply and proudly. He was a 
Christian in public as well as in private life. In 1870 he chanted 
the penitential psalms, humbly confessing the sins of the country 
and imploring mercy from on high. 

Even when, in his works, he does not affirm his Catholic faith 
in express terms, it revivifies his thoughts, giving them the brilliancy 
and the force of truth. His faith was the joyous faith that death 
could not appall, the especial gift of the Church of the Saints. 
Saint Madeline and Saint Martha placed in the soul and on the 
countenance of the dying Mireille, the radiance of opening Paradise, 
and Mistral also had beyond the stars another country, another 
Provence yet more glorious, with another sunlight than that of 
Arles and Avignon. And there also, were his brothers, the saints 
who never forget us, and who come to earth, at times, to talk 
with the pure in heart. Like the old church, overlooking the sea; 
like the carved doorway of Saint Trophimus, the grain and the 
fields woke an echo in the believing soul of Mistral. He would 
pause before the tiny insect, “the praying mante,”’ who always 
holds towards heaven two of its little feet, and an old legend tells 
that to reward this attitude of continual prayer, God has given it 
the power of pointing out the right path to the children who wander 
off during harvest time. 

In his Mémoires et Récits, Mistral relates the death of his 
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father. The master of Mas du Juge had received the last sacra- 
ments with a living faith. He was surrounded by his weeping 
family, he alone remained serene. Listen to his son: “ ‘Come, my 
children,’ he said, ‘come, I am going, and I give thanks to God 
for all that I owe Him, my long life, and my labor which He has 
blessed.’ Then, calling me, he said: 

“» “Frédéric, what is the weather ?’ 

“Tt rains, my father,” I replied. 

“ ‘Good,’ returned my father, ‘if it rains it will be fine 

weather for the sowing.’ ” 
« “La race fait la race,’ and when the last hour sounded for 
the poet himself in his white house at Maillane, he could also 
thank God and cast a backward look over his long life and his 
good labor. He had kept and increased the domain of his an- 
cestors. They had had fair weather, these “ sowers ” of Provence, 
“sowers’”’ of France also, for if Provence is not all of France, 
France without Provence would not be wholly herself; an essential 
melody would be missing in the national harmony—the classic song 
which, thanks to Mistral, will never again be silent. It brought 
life into a dead body, this double transfusion of blood—the blood 
of Faith and the blood of the people, the Christian soul and the love 
of the land. The ancients did not invent the sun, nor the cadence 
of the waves, nor the slow tread of the oxen, nor the gesture of 
the sower or the oarsman. They simply looked at them, and it is 
to be as classic as they to look upon these things as they have done, 
only more closely and from a greater height. From a greater 
height, for their gods are dead, and art has not wept for them; our 
Heaven is infinitely above their Grecian Olympus. By the light 
of the sun, which has risen for us, we see infinitely more than they 
could, the world, life, the soul, truth, beauty. 

Mistral is of the true antiquity that endures forever. He read 
nature from the original, not merely from a Greek or Latin trans- 
lation. He gave back to France, rhythm, harmony, measure, equi- 
librium of form and the soul that spoke within him. It was not 
the dead soul of Greece but the living soul of Provence, the Prov- 
ence of the Saints and of the Popes of Avignon, of the laborer and 
the fisherman, the Christian soul and the soul of a peasant. 

The marvelous harmony of his poetry, the incomparable music 
of his song, at once sweet and powerful, and which reaches so far, 
will be heard forever, rising far above the Rhone, like the clear 
note of skylarks with the deep tone of the church bells. 





THE BALKAN WAR. 


ase HE expulsion from Europe of the Turks, which seems 
: yi} upon the eve of accomplishment, the certainty at 
all events of their ceasing to be any longer a military 

SAN power, and the recovery of freedom by the Christian 
Gres ai ~races in Macedonia, after so many centuries of the 
most degrading oppression, are events of momentous importance. 
The way in which it has been brought about is of equal significance. 

That the Serbs and Bulgars living in Macedonia still re- 
mained under Turkish rule, after the war between Russia and 
Turkey which took place in 1878, is due chiefly to the action of 
Great Britain. Russia was then her great enemy, and Great Britain 
would not permit anything in the way of the aggrandizement of 
that Power. The Treaty of San Stefano, concluded at the end 
of the war, involved such an aggrandizement. Great Britain was 
powerful enough, at the Congress of Berlin, to have that Treaty 
set aside. A great part of Macedonia was restored to Turkey, 
and in this way England became the cause, however unwittingly, 
of the miseries which have followed. 

The Treaty of Berlin, it is true, stipulated for certain reforms 
in the condition of the subject races. None of these reforms have, 
however, been carried out. Efforts, it is true, were made to alle- 
viate the situation, but in a very half-hearted manner. Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia especially, took the matter in hand; but it 
was their own interests, not those of the oppressed Christians, that 
they had chiefly in view. Austria, in particular, after she had been 
expelled from the German Bund, looked for compensation to the 
possession of Salonika, and of a road to it. In this she was en- 
couraged by Germany. Russia had hoped to be the quasi-suzerain 
of Bulgaria—the State of which she had been the chief means of 
delivering from the power of the Turk. Austria and Russia were 
jealous of each other : yet they came to terms. The terms were such, 
however, that the Christians were left to groan and to suffer. Cer- 
tain steps, indeed, were taken which gave some relief : foreign officers 
had been placed over a gendarmerie, and the appointment of a for- 
eign judiciary was imminent. Then the Young Turk Revolution 
took place. The promise of reform made by the Young Turks, the 


new era of liberty which was expected, led the Powers to withdraw 
VOL, XCVI.—25. 
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all their officers, and to leave everything to the Turkish authorities, 
trusting in their good will and sincerity. This trust was completely 
misplaced: no reforms were made; in fact, ancient privileges were 
taken away. The state of the Christians became worse under 
the New than under the Old Turk. 

One of the worst features of the situation was that the Balkan 
States were more at variance with one another than they were 
with their common enemy—the Turk. Greeks tried to exterminate 
Bulgars, and Bulgars, Serbs and Greeks. The Mirzsteg pro- 
gramme, made between Austria and Russia, encouraged this inter- 
necine warfare, for it led the various races to anticipate, if another 
settlement should take place, that each nationality would receive the 
portion of territory of which it was at the time in actual possession. 

But within the last few years a complete change has taken 
place. The various races have become reconciled to one another. 
This reconciliation and its effects have been manifest on the sur- 
face. What was not manifest was that a Confederation had been 
formed between the four States, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Greece. How and by whom this has been brought about is not 
yet known. It is surmised, however, that it is to M. Venezelos, 
who has done so much for his own country, Greece, that the chief 
credit is due. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria has been a most effec- 
tive instrument in bringing about a result which must be looked 
upon as the advent of a new Power in the field of European politics. 

When the war broke out, the attitude of the various Powers 
concerned was approximately as follows: The nearest neighbor 
is Austria-Hungary. And as near relations are sometimes the 
worst enemies, so the Dual Monarchy has been the worst enemy 
of one at least of these States. It is to her action, to a large 
extent in view of her future territorial aggrandizement, that the 
evils of Turkish misrule have lasted so long, although in this matter 
Russia also must bear part of the blame. Servia has been the special 
object of Austrian hostility. This arises from the fact that Ser- 
vian aspirations, if realized, would lead, possibly, to a disintegration 
of the Empire, inasmuch as the many Serbs now subject to the 
Austrian yoke would naturally tend to union with a strong Servia, 
if such should be formed. Moreover, as has been said, the enlarge- 
ment of Servian territory would cut off Austria-Hungary from 
that possession of Salonika which has been her ambition. The 
weakness of Austria-Hungary, and her consequent powerlessness 
for evil, arises from the fact that the greater part of the races 
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which make up the Empire are Slavs. The Germans now con- 
stitute a minority, though a large one. The Slavs, even the North- 
ern Slavs, sympathize with the aspirations of their brethren, and 
rejoice in their successes. The leader of the Czechs of Bohemia 
has sent a message of congratulation to Servia. It would therefore 
be difficult, much as the Germans in the Empire might wish it, 
for Austria-Hungary to take active measures against Servia, al- 
though before the war began, the most formal intimation was 
given that no addition to Servian territory would be permitted. 

Germany’s interest in the question is far more remote than 
that of Austria-Hungary, although her concern about Turkey has 
increased since the time when Bismarck declared that he would not 
sacrifice a single Pomeranian grenadier for the sake of a near 
Eastern settlement. The Baghdad Railway has been a cause of 
this increase of interest; in fact, during the days of Abdul Hamid, 
and more recently during the régime of the Young Turks, Ger- 
many has been the main support of Turkey. What, however, would 
lead to German action, should such action be taken, would be the 
Alliance with Austria-Hungary. If Austria were to come into the 
field, it may be said without doubt, that Russia would give active 
support to the Balkan States. Whether such action of Russia 
would, under the terms of the Triple Alliance, lead to Germany’s 
actively supporting Austria, is not certainly known, but there is 
good reason to think that it would form a casus foederis. 

The people of Russia, as a matter of course, have felt the 
greatest sympathy with the efforts of their brethren in blood, and 
have manifested that sympathy in the most unmistakable manner. 
As to the government, it has not manifested its sympathies so 
clearly. The ingratitude of Bulgaria for services rendered in 
the past, or what is looked upon as ingratitude, has rendered it 
somewhat cool. The Tzar, however, sent, as soon as possible, his 
congratulations to the King of Servia for the victories of his army. 
But should Austria intervene, there can be no manner of doubt that 
Russia would offer resistance to any efforts to deprive the States 
of the fruits of victory. 

It is hard to form an opinion about the attitude of Italy. The 
fact that just as the war was breaking out, she made peace with 
Turkey, and in this way added immense strength to that Power in 
the prosecution of the war with the States, made the latter look 
upon Italy as a traitor to the cause of liberation. The fact, too, 
that she is the ally of Austria, being a member of the Triple Al- 
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liance, but also on special terms of friendship with Russia, with a 
particular reference to the Balkan question, renders it impossible 
to form a judgment. That the Queen of Italy is a daughter of 
the King of Montenegro may count a little. 

France is supposed to be the friend of all movements for the 
extension of liberty and self-government—at least this is what is 
always being said. Not infrequently, however, when it is a ques- 
tion of action, she has proved herself, to say the least, somewhat 
slack. The fact is, material interests are supreme in the France 
of the present day, and France is more concerned than any other 
country in the support of Turkish credit. But although somewhat 
divided in her counsels on this account, there is no reason to fear 
that she will act against the best interests of the Balkan States, 
although she joined with the other Powers in declaring before the 
war broke out that no increase of territory would be allowed in 
the event of their success. 

Nor of Great Britain need there be any fear. In fact the 
Premier has declared that she will not allow the battling States to 
be deprived of the fruits of victory. Some hesitation, indeed, was 
shown at the beginning: for Great Britain is by far the greatest 
Mohammedan Power in the world. Of Mohammedans there are 
more than ninety-six millions in British dominions—in fact there 
are more Mohammedans than Christians. The Turkish Empire 
itself has some eighteen millions within its borders, while France has 
nearly thirteen millions. In these days rulers must follow their 
subjects and defer to them. And there were Englishmen who 
leaned to the side of Turkey. Some have gone so far as to enlist 
in her armies. But the bulk of the nation could not be so untrue 
to itself as to lend its support to so loathsome a tyranny. 

Singular to say, one of the Balkan States has stood aloof from 
the struggle of the rest for freedom, and, indeed, has given ground 
for fear that she may take active steps in the opposite direction. 
Rumania’s attitude is very doubtful. A year or two ago it was 
rumored that she had formed an alliance with Turkey, in the event 
of Bulgaria making war upon that Power. This was, however, de- 
nied. Since the beginning of the war Rumania has done nothing 
either one way or the other. The chief influence in that country 
is a feeling of resentment against Russia on account of her treat- 
ment by that Power after the last Turco-Russian War. This feel- 
ing makes it probable that she would act in opposition to Russia 
in the event of a war with Austria. 
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The series of events which led up to the war, as well as 
its progress, has formed a succession of surprises. When under 
the guidance of M. Poincaré, at once the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary of France, all the Great Powers, with the 
exception of Italy, which was then at war with Turkey, had been 
brought into sufficient accord to be able, through the hands of 
‘Austria and Russia, to present to Servia and Bulgaria an interdict 
upon their making war, and a warning that even in the event 
of success, they would not be permitted to increase their territories, 
surprise was felt that the States in question were not in the least 
dismayed, but went on their way as if nothing had happened. 

When the Balkan States made demands upon Turkey for 
reforms in Macedonia, which went much farther than the Great 
Powers had ever even dreamed of—that the nationalities in Mace- 
donia should be made autonomous, should have Christian govern- 
ors and elective assemblies, and that a council should be appointed 
to guarantee the strict execution of these demands—not only Tur- 
key, but the Great Powers were filled with amazement. As the 
war progressed, nearly every day brought forth fresh surprises. 
What Russia with her vast resources and the help of Rumania 
had taken some ten months to accomplish, a few small States, which 
had long been the object of their commiseration and, at the 
most, of their patronage, brought to a successful issue within a few 
weeks. It is true that great things were expected of the Bul- 
garian army, although not by any means so great as the event 
has disclosed. But little hope, however, was entertained of the 
Servian, for in the war with Bulgaria in 1885 her army had failed 
almost ignominiously. Still less was expected of Greece. In her 
war with Turkey in 1897, her army had made itself the laughing- 
stock of the world. Yet both Servia and Greece have gone forward 
from victory to victory. After more than five centuries Servia 
has again come into possession of the former capital of the Servian 
Empire. The attitude of Europe has undergone a complete change, 
at least for the time being. ‘“‘ The Balkans for the Balkan States ” 
is now received as an axiom, and Turkey had to sue in vain, after 
the battle of Lule Burgas, for the intervention of the Powers to 
secure even an armistice. 

That Europe was so ignorant of the real strength of these small 
States is in itself a matter of surprise. It ought to have been 
known, and, in fact, it is believed that it was known to the finan- 
ciers, who are now to a large extent the arbiters of European 
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destinies. It was, however, a matter of importance to them that 
the real state of things should not be revealed, and they were able 
to keep the facts out of the press by the control which they 
have over a large part of it. 

What has happened is another example of the fact that the 
real forces, even of the present world, are for the most part hidden, 
and unknown even to the best informed. A few years ago China 
was considered almost all-powerful. The whole world stood in 
dread. The German Emperor painted a picture of the Yellow 
Peril. Great Britain paid tribute in respect of Burma rather than 
incur her resentment. But within a few weeks Japan laid China 
low, and revealed to the world the utter imbecility of the dreaded 
Empire. A few years after the weakness of the Russian Empire 
was revealed in its conflict with Japan. Now the same thing has 
happened to the Turkish Empire. Are there any future revela- 
tions? 

A noteworthy thing about the present war is that it was not 
brought about by the governments, but was the spontaneous outcome 
of the desire of the peoples. So strong was this desire that any 
government would have been overturned which offered resistance 
to this determination. In Bulgaria no one could be kept from 
enlisting: old men of seventy years and boys of fourteen insisted 
upon going to the front. Every other occupation was suspended. 
From all quarters of the earth the various nationalities flocked 
to the standard, abandoning their occupations and bringing offerings 
of money in aid of the cause. How undying is the principle of 
nationality ; how impossible in the long run is the triumph of in- 
justice, and the most cruel oppression; how great is the strength 
imparted by free institutions—are some of the lessons to be learned 
from these recent events. For more than five centuries these na- 
tionalities have been trodden under the feet of the Turks, and 
yet they have preserved their national characteristics untouched and 
unimpaired, and the few years of freedom which they have en- 
joyed have enabled them to lay low the power of the oppressor. 

The influence of religion has had its share both in the prepara- 
tion and in the result. Catholics, it is true, have not had much to 
do with it, for there are less than two hundred thousand in the 
whole region. It was, however, the Catholic Malissori who were 
waging war with Turkey even before Montenegro began, and so 
credit is due to them according to the measure of their power. For 
the rest, before and after every battle, religious services were held. 
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King Ferdinand in his manifesto, at the beginning of the war, made 
the human rights of the Christian subjects of the Turks the basis 
of his appeal to arms, and for this he was chidden by the semi-pagan 
civilization of the day. The success which has attended his efforts 
has extorted_the approbation for which the justice of his cause ap- 
pealed in vain. 

Even the immediate future, however, is not yet quite certain. 
It is taken for granted that Turkey has been beaten, and that she 
has ceased to be a military power in Europe. She is still, how- 
ever, when these lines are being written, making a stand in 
Tchatalja. Possibly she may be left in the possession of Con- 
stantinople with a small strip of territory on this side of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles. Another point still doubtful is what 
attitude towards Servia will be taken by Austria-Hungary. As to 
this to-day’s news contradicts yesterday’s. There are those who 
hold that if Austria follows time-worn precedents, the course she 
will adopt will be the one most injurious to her best interests. The 
rest of Europe, as has been said, have seen it wise to let the Balkan 
States settle with Turkey the future of the Balkans, and to postpone 
at least the settlement of their own claims. The Balkan States have, 
it is said on authority which claims to be worthy of respect, come to 
a definite agreement, not merely for present codperation, but for the 
future arrangement of whatever conquests they will have made. 
They began, indeed, with the declaration that they contemplated no 
acquisition of territory. Events, however, have made adhesion to 
that course out of the question. An instrument to accomplish any 
purpose they may have formed has been created—three victorious 
armies—which will enforce respect upon all possible adversaries, 
especially such rois fainéants as the Powers have proved them- 
selves to be. 

One desire, at least, is common to all—that the settlement 
to be made shall be final and complete. For generation after 
generation the Balkan question has caused a state of chronic unrest 
more or less acute. Such a settlement is so clearly for the best inter- 
ests of all that it is to be hoped that Austria-Hungary and Russia 
will be ready finally to sacrifice the ambitions which they have 
cherished: the one for the possession of Salonika, the other for that 
of Constantinople. 

If it is asked what is the reason for the utter collapse of 
the Turks, we hope it may be said without presumption that it is 
because it has seemed good in the sight of the Almighty to put 
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a term at last to that reign of cruelty and lust which has been the 
characteristic of Turkish rule from the beginning, but never more 
so than in our own times. Sir William M. Ramsay, the distin- 
guished archaeologist, who for the last thirty years paid annual 
visits to the dominions of the Sultan, asserts that no fewer than 
a million men, women, and children were massacred or put to 
death by the orders of Abdul Hamid. Nor did things change for 
the better after his deposition. If, however, the immediate agency 
is sought of the débacle, the first thing to which it is to be attributed 
is the large number of raw troops in the ranks of the Turkish 
army. There were indeed some veterans, and these fought with 
all the old Turkish bravery, but large numbers had scarcely had 
arms in their hands before they were called upon to use them 
against the Bulgarians. Again, the Turk is always a bad manager, 
and although there was food for the troops in abundance, it was 
not where they could get at it. Moreover, recent events have under- 
mined military discipline among the officers. The revolution was 
due to their agency. This caused dissension, and lack of obe- 
dience. Lastly, over-confidence in their own strength and con- 
tempt of enemies, whom they were accustomed to look upon as 
serfs, brought about that nemesis which often overtakes the foot- 
steps of the proud and haughty. 








Rew Books. 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rev. 
James A. Burns, C.S.C. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.75. 

In a previous volume Dr. Burns treated the principles, origin, 
and establishment of the Catholic School System in the United 
States. In that study the history of the parish schools was brought 
down to the early forties, when Archbishop Hughes was making 
his famous fight for State support of Catholic schools. The pres- 
ent volume takes up the work at that point, and brings it down to 
the present time. 

The period between 1840 and the Civil War was one of un- 
precedented growth for the Church. This phenomenon is doubtless 
to be ascribed, in the final analysis, to the vitality of the Church 
itself, but much must be attributed to the immense tide of immi- 
gration which set in during this time, as well as to the favorable 
economic, social, and political conditions under which the majority 
of immigrants found themselves. 

This influx of Catholics threw a herculean burden on the 
Church. Churches and schools had to be built, priests and teachers 
supplied. 

Burdened as priests and people were with their tasks of hewing 
out new parishes, the work of Catholic education would have been 
sadly neglected were it not for the heroic self-sacrifices of the 
humble members of the teaching orders, men and women who gave 
their services for a pittance in order that the Faith might live. 
Almost one-half of the book is devoted to a description of the 
founding and the transplanting of religious orders, and the es- 
tablishment of schools in the various western States, yet so vast is 
the field that we get only fleeting glimpses of heroic, saintly figures 
as they hurry before us in a panoramic view. 

The schools having been established, the next thing was to 
bring order out of chaos, to organize the various parish units into a 
system, to bring some degree of uniformity out of the diversity 
which existed. To that end the various Councils of the Church, 
Diocesan, Provincial, and Plenary, directed their attention, and the 
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result is to-day a well-organized school system under competent 
supervisory officials in each diocese. The various diocesan units 
are kept in touch with each other, and with the trend of Catholic 
educational thought, by means of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, which is a national body. 

The relation of Catholic schools to the State is treated at 
length, the various attempts at settlement of the question by such 
compromise plans as that at Faribault and at Poughkeepsie are 
described, and the conflicting views of Catholic educators on the 
question are considered. 

The refusal of the State to allow the parish schools to partici- 
pate in the division of the Common School funds throws the 
burden of erecting and maintaining the parish school on the Catho- 
lic people. Father Burns estimates that for the year 1909-10 the 
amount spent for maintenance of the 1,237,251 pupils in the parish 
schools was $9,898,008.00. Under the public school system he 
estimates that the corresponding cost would be $30,511,010.00. 

The efforts of the Church to make faith and patriotism walk 
hand in hand are seen in her efforts on behalf of the immigrants of 
the present day. German, Italian, Polish, Bohemian, Lithuanian, 
and other schools are established, where the rising generation are 
confirmed as children of Mother Church while they are becoming 
citizens of the Republic. 

Finally Father Burns considers some of the current movements 
and problems of the day, such, for instance, as the Catholic High 
School movement, why Catholic children attend the public schools, 
and the Catholic Educational Association. 

The book is well written. Its tone is scholarly and impartial ; 
its assertions are buttressed by facts and references to original 
sources. At times, as was said before, one has a sense of being 
hurried over the numerous details of a vast field, but the careful 
student will find in the many footnotes guides to a more detailed 
study of most of the topics. 

The book itself is rather bulky, but the type is clear, the table 
of contents well arranged, and the index excellent. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 1820-1902. By Anne Pollen. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.25. 
An expression of gratitude is due to the “score or so of 
friends ” who, as the Introduction tells us, advised the publication 
of this biography of one whose life has the double attraction of 
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intrinsic beauty and the extrinsic interest attaching to it from no- 
table associations. Born in London in 1820, John Hungerford 
Pollen went up to Oxford when not quite eighteen, at a time when 
Newman’s influence was at its height. As might have been ex- 
pected, he “ fell under the spell,” but he did not become quite so 
thorough a “ Newmaniac” as some of his contemporaries, and 
the “ going-out of ’45” left him an Anglican. But though he can 
hardly be called a Newmanite, he was a Puseyite by intellectual 
and spiritual sympathy, and by his connection with one of the most 
striking of Anglican movements after Newman’s departure. 

This portion of the book will prove to many the most inter- 
esting, in its vivid account of that wonderful St. Saviour’s at 
Leeds that was at once Pusey’s consolation and his cross. The 
passages depicting the work of the devoted clergy during the 
cholera epidemic of 1849 are enough to convince the most skeptical 
of the earnestness of these men and of many of their successors 
in the Anglican Church, whose religion is not the mere “ playing 
at ceremonies ” that Catholics seem sometimes to fancy. One re- 
calls the words of Newman: “ Children of the Movement! Others 
have scoffed at you, but I never! Others may have made light of 
your principles or your sincerity, but never I!” 

But the Gorham Decision opened Dr. Pollen’s eyes, as it 
opened the eyes of Manning and of so many others, and when he 
learned that his friend T. W. Allies was about to enter the True 
Fold, he was himself sufficiently far advanced on the road to say, 
“T am sure my heart goes with him. Shall I ever be, like him, 
in smooth waters?” But for him was to intervene a period of 
“deep distress and hesitation,” before he was finally to see the 
light. Dr. Pollen’s reception, which took place at Rouen on Octo- 
ber 20, 1852, is so graphically described by himself that we cannot 
forbear a quotation: 


At the appointed time, the good Archbishop appeared, dressed 
for me in his mitre, and richest vestments; and accompanied 
by two domestics; his metropolitan cross of gold, nine foot 
high, was borne before him by a chorister, another carrying 
a candle. I felt as if I was going to the scaffold; yet I longed 
to start; I was ready to face axe and block, and to drop the 
handkerchief myself. We started, I at the end of the short 
procession; we walked through the vast and noble old Gothic 
palace to the Chapel. There a faldstool and chair were set 
for me below the sanctuary. 
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The Archbishop, according to the Rouen ritual, asked me if 
I remained firm to my intention. ‘‘ Oui, Monseigneur.” I 
then, from a paper I had written for subsequent enrollment, 
read aloud in French. “Je ,’ and so on, and 
the Creed of Pope Pius; then I put my right hand on the Gos- 
pels, and swore true obedience to the Roman See. Then I sat, 
and he made me a short address, exceedingly good. I then was 
baptized conditionally, in the shortest form, merely the words 
and the water. I then retired to the sacristy, where I received 
absolution. Meanwhile the mitre was taken off the Archbishop, 
and the chasuble put on, and he said Mass. He took the Host 
into his hands, and in very touching words, but simple, and to 
the point, told me he was bringing me this great blessing, and 
gave me the Holy Communion. Lastly, he gave me Confirma- 
tion, a short ritual; we then left the chapel. I asked his bene- 
diction in the usual way; and he gave me the osculum pacis on 
both cheeks. Registers were then brought, my baptism and 
process of abjuration were inserted and signed, and after some 
delay we all sat down in the Salon to a déjeuner, to which the 
Vicar-General had also been invited. 

And so my great work was accomplished, and now I am 
left to simple matter of fact. Every doubt is at rest, and I 
have found that kind of calm which one needs repose and re- 
flection to enjoy to the full. 


A retreat at Rome decided in the negative the question of 
priestly vocation, and having married he took up his residence in 
Dublin as a lecturer on Art in the newly-founded Catholic Univer- 
sity. From this period dates an intimacy with Newman that lasted 
down to the Cardinal’s death, and is reflected in much of their 
correspondence. Returning to England he devoted himself to his 
profession of artist, and was for a time Assistant Keeper of the 
South Kensington (now the Victoria and Albert) Museum. Visits 
to the Continent, to India, to Ireland (he was an ardent Home- 
Ruler) fill up a narrative lighted throughout by, a strong tender 
faith. “ He saw ever the eternal hills; to his gayest scenes they 
formed the background, and by their height he measured all things 
else.” 

The story is well told, mostly through the media of diaries, 
journals, letters, etc., and the volume contains illustrations of his 
artistic work, some portraits and appendices. The excerpt from 
the Lectures on the Basilicas is likely to arouse interest in a book 
now little read and (we fear) out of print. 
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EVERYBODY’S SAINT FRANCIS. By Maurice Francis Egan. 

New York: The Century Co. $2.50 net. 

Many Saints are honored and loved by men who do not see 
that all Saints deserve reverence and affection. Some trait of 
theirs, occasionally it may be that love of God which purified and 
inspired them, but generally some quality whose real source is 
overlooked, catches the fancy of the world, wins its admiration, 
rouses its enthusiasm, and for a while makes it as sincere in praise 
as any Catholic heart. The zeal and courage of St. Paul, the 
tender love of St. John for Christ, the mysticism of St. Teresa, 
the gentleness of St. Francis de Sales, the unselfishness, the 
sacrifices, the heroism of others, have repeatedly laid hold on many 
minds and hearts outside of those circles in which every Saint is 
instinctively and warmly loved. Among them all there is none, save 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, who is as widely known and as ardently 
praised outside of the Church as the Poor Man of Assisi—~whom 
Dr. Egan so aptly calls “ Everybody’s Saint Francis.” This book is 
not a formal biography of the Saint—rather it is a character study 
—an analysis of his feelings, his aims, his motives—set forth in 
a simple way, with only those details of time and place that are 
necessary to reveal him vividly as the author sees him. The book 
is enriched with twenty illustrations by M. Boutet de Monvel. 


INTRODUCTORY PHILOSOPHY. By Charles A. Dubray, S.M., 

Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.60 net. 

A review of Dr. Dubray’s Introductory Philosophy presented 
by a non-Catholic foreign journal said that the volume bears the 
imprimatur of the Cardinal Archbishop of New York, and is never- 
theless a useful work. Cheap and time-worn as such a fling at 
Catholic scholarship is, the epigram marks accurately two notice- 
able characteristics of the manual; it is thoroughly orthodox and 
equally scientific. Dr. Dubray’s work presents the permanent results 
of centuries of earnest thought, the abiding contributions of scholas- 
tic speculation to the solution of the deepest problems of life. 
Assimilated by personal reflection and tested by practical class- 
room discussions, these conclusions have been enlarged by, and 
harmonized with, the conclusions of modern scientific investigation. 

Dr. Dubray begins by correlating philosophy with the student’s 
previous acquirements, taking for granted as little as possible. 
His work is lucid in exposition; concise in statement; strongly 
marked and orderly in sequence; suggestive rather than exhaustive 
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in treatment. Its method is, however, not wholly traditional. 
Orthodoxy is not considered, as is usually the case, immediately 
after logic, but is parcelled out in the sections that treat of psy- 
chology and cosmology. It would have been well if the author 
had summarized at the end of the book the chief ontological ideas 
and principles insisted upon in the preceding chapters. 

Critics will disagree over the proportionate space devoted 
to empirical psychology compared with that given to ethics. Others 
may question the wisdom of not opening the course with logic. 
If the teacher prefers to begin with logic, he may still use this 
textbook, helping his students to revise their knowledge in the light 
of the later psychological studies. 

To present adequately even the fundamentals of an entire 
philosophical course in six hundred pages, including therein’ a 
history of philosophy and topics for papers or discussions, is no 
easy task. Yet we think that Dr. Dubray has accomplished it. 
His work is of unique importance, because it gives a synthetic view 
of philosophy, a survey of the whole field from a definite standpoint, 
and it will be immensely helpful to those whose college course, 
as happens in many non-Catholic institutions, gave them only a 
history of a portion of philosophy or a criticism of some particular 
school or author. 

To the general reader who wishes a brief but comprehensive 
statement of Catholic philosophy; to the church student who wishes 
a supplement for his Latin textbook; to the priest and graduate 
student who have leisure and inclination for a review of this most 
important mental discipline, as well as to its primary audience, 
the teachers and students of our high schools and colleges, we 
heartily recommend Dr. Dubray’s volume. It is a credit both to 
him and to the Catholic University of America. 


THE SISTERS OF BON-SECOURS. Translated from the French. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.15. 

The English-speaking friends and patients of the Sisters of 
Bon-Secours will find in this “ Abridged History of the Paris 
Congregation” a biography and family history of much personal 
interest, but the little book has, also, a wider mission as new and 
consoling proof of the fruition of Eternal Love in the life of the 
Church. 

The Very Rev. Francis M. Wyndam, M.A., in his preface, calls 
attention to the interesting fact that the Paris Congregation of 
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Bon-Secours was not only the parent society of religious nurses, 
but that it antedated by a full quarter of a century the magnifi- 
cent work of Florence Nightingale, the acknowledged founder 
of secular trained nursing. “To supernaturalize the mission of 
the nurses of the sick by taking care of bodies to save souls,” was 
the noble resolve which brought together a little band of devoted 
women in Paris in 1821. It required no little courage and inde- 
pendence, at that time, to conceive and inaugurate such an innova- 
tion as a religious community of women working and living largely 
outside of convent walls. 

The Crusader’s battle cry: “ God wills it,” steeled their hearts 
to trial and led them to victory. On January 24, 1824, they were 
clothed in the religious habit by the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
and their difficult mission began. The need of suffering bodies 
opened to them doors in France long closed to religious in any garb, 
and miracles of grace followed. 

At the urgent request of the medical profession, His Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons invited them to Baltimore, and in the spring of 
1881 they came, again as pioneers in the neglected field of nursing. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Rev. Walter 


McDonald, D.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 7s. 6d. 


The theological writings of Dr. McDonald always make agree- 
able reading. He is a critical and independent thinker. It is rare 
at the present time to find one who inquires into the foundation of 
things, who is ready to question-mark many conclusions of the 
greatest Catholic theologians, who dares even to cross swords even 
with Aquinas himself. Such a one is the learned author of the 
present volume, and, as a consequence, his work is always piquant 
and often suggestive. He is ever ready, too, to accept the latest 
conclusions of science, and to apply them to Catholic theology. 
His method is stimulating, even if one, following his own example, 
reserves the right of independent reflection with unfavorable results 
for the author. In the present work his judgment, where it differs 
from the ordinary teaching, seems to be generally unsound. 

The author’s professed purpose is to state the principles of 
ethics that have been handed down by a tradition of many centuries 
in the Catholic schools. Whether he really fulfills this aim may be 
judged from a reference to some of his important statements. 
Moral actions are understood by Dr. McDonald to be those capable 
of being directed by intelligence, not, necessarily, by free-will as the 
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common tradition teaches. Thus the writer’s fundamental theory 
concerning morality appears to be inaccurate. Is morality to be 
predicated of the love of happiness, the quest of the highest good, 
when known as such—necessary acts of every human being? Yet 
in these every human being is led by intelligence. But nobody is ac- 
counted righteous or virtuous for doing what he cannot help doing. 

Dr. McDonald says that moral acts are not to be judged as 
complex wholes, made up of intention and external act. Yet ina 
previous chapter he rightly speaks of matter and form in human 
actions, and matter and form would seem to form a complex whole. 
The fact is that men are inclined to judge acts as complex wholes, 
or according to their constituent parts, as circumstances suggest. 

The author denies the existence of purely penal laws, and has 
to meet the argument on the other side, that in some rules in 
religious houses it is expressly stated that they do not bind under 
pain of sin. The explanation offered is that they do not bind under 
pain of the sin of disobedience, though they bind directly under 
pain of some kind of sin—a too subtle interpretation which gives the 
lie to the original statement in the rules. In penal laws there is 
indeed a violation of order, but may it not be an order that is not 
obligatory, like that of the higher counsels of religion. 

Dr. McDonald criticizes unsoundly the conditions usually re- 
quired for performing an action with two effects—one good, the 
other bad. He speaks of the intention as not to be considered in 
this case, as if moralists, writing partially for the director of souls, 
must not take into account the internal characteristics and re- 
quirements of a human act. The condition that the act in its sub- 
stance must be good is supposed to be a begging of the question. 
But the question is entirely different, when, that is, the complex 
human act in its motive and circumstances, not merely substance, 
is good and lawful. It is useful surely to exclude at once from 
consideration acts which in their substance alone, apart from any- 
thing else, are bad, for example, lying. It is not necessary to con- 
tinue questioning the conclusions of the author. Enough has been 
said to show that his words must be accepted with considerable 
reserve. 


A DIXIE ROSE IN BLOOM. By Augusta Kortrecht. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 


The Dixie Rose—a Southern girl of eighteen—goes off to 
a select school in Germany. The Rose is very impulsive—much 
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more so than one likes to think Southern girls are in reality. 
Before long she quarrels with a haughty Russian girl. Result— 
a sprained ankle for the Russian and a bad case of pneumonia for 
the American; then a clearing of the air. The Dixie Rose returns 
to her native village, and with her return appears a love affair, that 
gave one or two hints of its existence at an early stage of the story. 
For a long time it swam along under water, with scarce a bubble 
to show its progress, until it bobbed up at the very end, all the 
stronger for its long submersion. 


THE LAST FRONTIER. By E. Alexander Powell. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


The marvelous changes that are taking place in the political 
structure of the world ought to be enough to free all of us from 
ennui. It has often been an unanswerable query with us why many 
will prefer the cheap, shallow, and fruitless novel of to-day to 
those stimulating and informing books of travel and of conquest 
that are equally accessible, and almost equally cheap. The story 
of modern Africa vies in interest with any of Anderson’s fairy 
tales. Of that whole vast continent but two small portions are 
now in the possession of the Blacks, and the last frontier blocking 
modern civilization is Abyssinia. The author of The Last Frontier 
tells us in rapid, easy fashion the story of the conquest of a con- 
tinent. “ Morocco, Algeria, Tripolitania, Equatoria, Rhodesia, the 
Sahara, the Sudan, the Congo, the Rand, and the Zambezi 
with your permission I will take you to them all, and you shall 
see, as though with your eyes, those strange and far-off places 
which mark the line of the last frontier where the white-hel- 
meted pioneers are fighting the battle and solving the problem of 
civilization.” This is an enticing invitation, and the author is 
a good talker, a versatile artist, an engaging companion. His 
book is a useful, popular introduction to the history of modern 
‘Africa. He is not a deep student, and many of the great problems 
which lie beneath his story he never touches upon. Speaking of 
the Italian advance in Tripoli, the author says: “ Italian 
convents and monasteries dot the Tripolitanian littoral, while 
cowled and sandaled missionaries from the innumerable Italian 
orders have carried the gospel of the propaganda of Italian annexa- 
tion to the oppressed and poverty-stricken peasantry of the far 
interior.” But the long continued, important, and unselfish work 


which the missionaries have done as pioneers of civilization in 
VOL. XCVI.—26. 
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‘Africa does not receive anything_like its full measure of treatment. 
The volume is wonderfully up-to-date, as is shown by the chapter 
on Italy’s seizure of Tripoli. ‘The cross of the house of Savoy 
portends more good to Africa in general and to Tripolitania in par- 
ticular than will ever the star and crescent.” The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and has a large and excellent map of Africa. 


THE SCIENCE OF LOGIC. By Rev. P. Coffey, Ph.D. In two 
volumes. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 


A work in Logic is usually neither very interesting nor very 
readable. We are accustomed to study such treatises as an un- 
pleasant duty. The present work, however, is readable, interesting, 
and illuminating. We are not bewildered by an ccs of technical 
language. Dr. Coffey follows the example of his master, St. 
Thomas, and his style is simple and lucid. His treatment of the 
scholastic method is broadminded and critical. 

In the first volume too much space is given to the numerous 
moods of the syllogism. It is easy to excuse the author. Such 
a treatment has all the binding force of long-continued custom. 
But Dr. Coffey says somewhere that it was the purpose of St. 
Thomas to get rid of useless questions. What earthly use does it 
serve in practical thinking to have an exhaustive knowledge of 
the syllogism in its uninviting moods—Baroco, Bocardo, Bramantip? 
These deserve to be called the barren virgins of philosophy. They 
may serve at school as intellectual gymnastics, but, judging them 
from their practical results, and from the fact that nobody in actual 
life consciously or unconsciously employs his knowledge of them, 
they are to be classed among the arid disquisitions which brought 
discredit on scholastic philosophy. It is regrettable that the numer- 
ous pages devoted to them were not given to a fuller treatment 
of Newman’s theory of the “ illative sense.” 

The chapters dealing with Method, Science, Certitude, and 
Cumulation of Probabilities are as interesting in Dr. Coffey’s able 
and clear treatment as the titles would lead us to expect. A few 
illuminating criticisms, which could emanate only from a clear- 
thinking mind, expose the hollowness of the empirical theories 
underlying Mill’s logic. He, also, casts another stone at that idol 
of non-Catholic philosophers, Francis Bacon, showing that nobody 
now uses his inductive methods in their original form. In oppo- 
sition to him, Dr. Coffey rightly proposes for our admiration the 
Catholic priest Roger Bacon. 
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The main statement of this criticism is that Dr. Coffey has 
produced a learned, well-digested, scholarly work. Indicating 
great labor, wide reading, and a clear mind, it deserves to be a 
standard work of reference for all students of philosophy, and to 
be used as a textbook in colleges and universities. Among Catholic 
productions of similar scope it will scarcely be found to have a 
superior or even an equal. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Henry Van Dyke. New 

York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Dr. Van Dyke has found the title for this, his latest book, 
in “ the sense of mystery and strangeness that runs through human 
life,’ and in the preface he thus describes the contents: 
“T am thinking of familiar and human things, quite na- 
tural and inevitable, as it seems, which makes us feel that life 
is threaded through and through by the unknown quantity. This 
is the thread that I have followed from one to another of these 
stories. They are as different as my lakes in the North Country; 
some larger and some smaller; some brighter and some darker ; 
for that is the way life goes, and most of them end happily even 
after sorrow; for that is what I think life means.” 

There are nineteen stories in this “ book of romance and half- 
told tales,” all with their touch of sentiment, sometimes a bit 
overdone, and all presented in the author’s easy, graceful style. 
One of them, “ The Sad Shepherd,” in many ways the best in the 
book, is admirable in execution, big in promise, but woefully dis- 
appointing in fulfillment. Artistically it collapses. The reader 
is ready to welcome the All in All; everything earthly has been 
found ultimately disappointing, but an impoverished humanitar- 
ianism and a shallow symbolism give birth to bathos. 


THE GREATER EVE, OR' THE THRONE OF THE VIRGIN 
MOTHER. By Rev. Joseph L. Stewart. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. go cents. 

For the benefit of converts and non-Catholics the author has 
endeavored, in these essays, to define and explain the important 
part played by our Holy Mother, not alone in the great mysteries 
of the Incarnation and the Redemption, but also her place in the 
Catholic Church, and her unique power of intercession with her 
Divine Son. 

Father Stewart proves (1) “that a religion which does not 
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recognize Mary is not that of Christ;” (2) “that the New Testa- 
ment fulfills the old: Christ is the second Adam, Mary the second 
Eve;” (3) “that the love of Mary is but another form of the 
love of Jesus,” and that, finally, “ devotion to Mary is an integral 
part of the Catholic Religion.” 

The essays are not controversial, but at the same time are 
clear, unequivocal expositions of the teaching of the Church. Some 
beautiful passages of Father Faber, himself a convert, are aptly 
quoted. There are also several extracts from the works of St. 
Jerome and St. Augustine, St. Bernard and St. Alphonsus, show- 
ing the esteem in which the Mother of God-was held by these great 
Doctors of the Church. 

We heartily recommend this book, not only to converts but 
to those who are charged with their instruction. 


CARDINAL BOURNE: A RECORD OF THE SAYINGS AND 
DOINGS OF HIS EMINENCE FRANCIS THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Arranged by the author of 
The Story of the Congress and Faith Found in London. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net. 

While still an Anglican, Newman declared that “a bishop’s 
lightest word ex cathedra is heavy,” and even when not strictly 
“ex cathedra” episcopal utterances derive from the speaker’s ex- 
alted position a peculiar and distinctive authority. Hence English- 
speaking Catholics ought to welcome this little book which, in a 
compass of fewer than one hundred and fifty pages, gives the 
words, on a great variety of topics, of one not only a bishop, but a 
Prince of the Church as well. The selection goes back to 1897, 
when the present Cardinal-Archbishop succeeded to the diocese of 
Southwark, and the subjects range from Modernism to paying for 
seats at the church door. The volume is neatly gotten up, and con- 
tains interesting photographs; but American readers (presumably 
not so well acquainted with the details of His Eminence’s past 
career) would probably have preferred a more definitely informing 
biographical notice to the somewhat vague sketch that the com- 
piler has furnished. 


A FRENCH KINDERGARTEN OF TO-DAY. By Abbé Felix 
Klein. Paris: Librarie Armand Colin. 3 frs. 50. 


Any teacher who has labored through many a dry-as-dust 
English textbook of pedagogy will welcome the Abbé Klein’s ad- 
vent into the educational field. The present essay on Kinder- 
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garten work in France (Mon Filleul au Jardin D’Enfants—Com- 
ment il s’Instruit), although it tells us nothing new, summar- 
izes in a book of perfect literary finish the principles that 
should guide the modern teacher, and gives us many an instance 
of effective class work. 

The words of Fénelon quoted on page 118 give the keynote 
to the volume: “The greatest mistake of the average educator 
lies in always making study laborious and uncongenial, in perfect 
contrast to the child’s play We ought rather to make the 
child’s study a real pleasure, so that he may learn without forcing 
or constraint.” Modern pedagogy is not so modern after all if 
we realize its true principles. Did not St. Augustine in his Confes- 
sions (Book I., chap. xiv.), while speaking of his own studies as a 
child, say in words that ought to be inscribed over every school 
to-day: “The free desire for knowledge is a greater incentive to 
learning than fear.” 

The Abbé insists a great deal on Froebel’s idea that “ the 
function of education is to develop the faculties by arousing volun- 
tary activity. Action proceeding from inner impulse (selbstthat- 
igkeit) is the one thing needful.” This requires for successful 
work special ability in the teacher. The false idea that any igno- 
ramus could effectively teach little children has long been laughed 
out of court. 

The most interesting chapters of the book are those which dis- 
cuss Reading, Froebel’s Gifts and Busy-Work, and the Thought 
Centre. (Chaps. viii-x.) The literary man has not been lost in 
the pedagogue, and altogether it is a most interesting volume. 
We look forward with pleasure to the second treatise he promises 
us on the same subject. 


SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER. By Rev. Father A. Brou, S.J. Two 
volumes. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 12 frs. 

A new life of St. Francis Xavier was indispensable. 
Father Brou’s book is not a panegyric; as he himself tells us, 
the eloquence, poetry, and rhetoric so often found in biographies 
disfigure the heroes whose lives they attempt to sketch. The 
author has very faithfully reproduced the Asiatic surroundings in 
which the Saint toiled. He has consulted, besides the documents 
already edited, the records of the process of Beatification, until now 
unpublished, and thus the very witnesses of Xavier’s extraordinary 
actions again speak for themselves to the glory of his name. 
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The book should particularly appeal to missionaries. The disap- 
pointments and deceptions with which he met on all sides never 
marred the greatness of this great Saint. He rose above all these 
things, and his heroic virtues will ever be an inspiration to those 
who labor in the Master’s vineyard. 


THE NEW RUBRICS GOVERNING THE RECITATION OF 

THE DIVINE OFFICE. 

The new manner of reciting the Divine Office becomes obliga- 
tory on the first day of January of the coming year, and hence every 
priest, and at least some few of the laity, will be interested in the 
books that will explain the new use of the Psalter, the changes in the 
rubrics, the feast days, etc., etc. 

Of the books treating of this matter, and all written with 
the laudable endeavor to make easy a mastery of the new Office, 
we would mention, first, The New Psalter and Its Use, by Rev. Ed- 
win Burton and Rev. Edward Myers. This is published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. of New York, and costs $1.20 net. The authors 
judged that the new rubrics relating to the Office are, as published, 
too succinct and too technical to be easily understood by busy priests. 
Fathers Burton and Myers of Saint Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 
have carefully paraphrased the new laws point by point, giving a 
careful explanation in every case, and showing what changes have 
been made, why and with what effect. The volume is intelligently 
arranged, and will undoubtedly be of great interest and service 
to all who are affected by the laws in question. 

Father Hetherington has written for the same purpose Notes 
on the New Rubrics and the Use of the New Psalter (Benziger 
Brothers. 60 cents net). In his historical introduction he covers 
in brief space, and yet thoroughly, the principal points in the reform 
of the Office. He then treats of the order of the Psalms in the 
new Psalter, the changes in the Dominical Offices, the Ferial and 
Festal Offices, the Mass, and the changes with regard to the Feast 
and Office of All Souls. The little volume shows great care in the 
manner of presentation, and easily makes clear the rules that govern 
the new Office. 

In this connection we wish to make note of the fact that 
the houses of Herder of St. Louis; Benziger of New York, and 
Pustet of New York have issued new Psalters, new breviaries, 
and also the new arrangement of the Psalter in handy pages that 
may be inserted in old breviaries. 
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yd records given in The Flowing Road, by Caspar Whitney 

(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 net), of five different 
trips through South America are full of interest and information. 
The traveling, always arduous and occasionally dangerous, was 
chiefly by boat and canoe along the great rivers, especially the 
Orinoco with its chief tributaries, which were followed from mouth 
to source. One journey began on the Rio Negro and ended on 
the Orinoco. Mr. Whitney is an experienced and observant trav- 
eler. His book teems with information about the physical fea- 
tures of the country, and the various forms of life—plant and 
animal alike—that are to be met in it. Moreover, he tells his story, 
with all its wealth of detail, in an interesting way—one that main- 
tains its grip to the very end. 


A NEW and handy edition of the Catholic Bible has just been 

issued by the C. Wilderman Company of New York. We con- 
gratulate the publishers on their zeal, for they have evidently gone to 
great expense in producing the present volume. We also recom- 
mend it to Catholics for a home book, and in every Catholic home 
the Bible ought to be a familiar and well-read book. The present 
edition has many illustrations and colored maps. It is of handy 
size; the paper is good, and the type clear and legible. The pub- 
lishers have made the price within the reach of all, for it may be 
purchased in good cloth binding for one dollar. We hope their 
labors will meet with encouraging success. 


HIS new series of school readers, entitled Williams’ Choice 
Literature, published by the American Book Co., provides a 
complete course of supplementary reading for the first eight school 
years. Each reader contains a variety of well-selected material 
from the best authors. Care and good taste have been exercised 
in making the selections, but we have in our own language such a 
wealth of suitable material, both in prose and verse, for readers 
of this kind, that we do not see why translations from other lan- 
guages should be included. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
make-up of the books first-class in every way. ‘The prices range 
from 25 cents for Book One to 50 cents for Book Seven. 


Wwe FLOWERS OF NEW YORK, by Chester A. Reed. 
(New York: Lake Mohonk, Mohonk Salesrooms. 50 cents. ) 
In a little booklet of less than fifty pages, Mr. Reed contrives to 
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recall all the main botanical facts needed by the average student 
desirous of becoming familiar with the flora of New York State. 
No important specimen has been omitted, and in the study of each 
one, brevity and simplicity have been very happily combined with 
thoroughness. More pretentious writers of more elaborate books 
have often failed to attain the same degree of success as this 
true lover of flowers in his modest volume. We would commend 
especially the way in which the principles of plant reproduction 
have been presented. The illustrations are numerous and well 
chosen, but from an artistic point of view unfortunate. 


ROM the Catholic Children’s Crusade, which the late Cardinal 
Vaughan founded in order to interest children in the rescue 
of waifs and strays, is taken the theme of a charming child-story, 
The Little Cardinal, by Olive Katharine Parr. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25.) Little Uriel, the childish passion with 
which he throws himself into the crusade, his pathetic ambition 
to follow in the footsteps of the great Cardinal, and his final hero- 
ism, make a story that goes straight to the heart. 


VALUABLE contribution to the literature of the Revolution 
4 is John Hancock, the Picturesque Patriot. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net.) It is the first formal biography of 
Hancock, and is written by Professor Lorenzo Sears, the author of 
American Literature, The History of Oratory, etc. The work is 
detailed and very carefully done. It will serve excellently as a 
reference textbook for students of that period. 


S CAESAR’S WIFE, by Margarita Spalding Gerry (New 

York: Harper Brothers. $1.30 net), is yet another story 

of the eternal triangle, the man, his wife, and the tertium quid; 

there is not even any novel variation of the sides or angles. The 

author succeeded much better with her stories of a nurse’s life 
in the book called Heart and Chart. 


A* EXPERIMENT IN HISTORY TEACHING, by Edward 

Rockliff, S.J. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00.) 
This little book displays remarkable ingenuity for imparting a 
vivid interest to the dead bones of history. It contains specimen 
colored charts, but the pupil is taught to construct his own. The 
chart-plan can be adapted to any course of history, though as a 
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matter of fact the examples of chart-making are taken from English 
history, and very fortunate are the children who, by this method, 
have, in the best sense of the term, “ been educated ” in the story 
of past ages. 


W E have recently received the following welcome additions 

to Schirmer’s octavo edition of liturgical music in con- 
formity with the Motu Proprio: Ave Verum (15 cents), by Pietro 
A. Yon, for three-part male chorus; O Salutaris Hostia (5 cents), 
by Rheinberger, for unison chorus or solo; Tantum Ergo (10 
cents), by G. J. S. White, for four-part chorus; a melodious 
Recordare, Virgo Mater Dei, by Abel L. Gabert (10 cents), In- 
structor in Ecclesiastical Music at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. His Mass of the Immaculate Conception, first sung there in 
1910 by two choirs, is attractive though difficult. (50 cents net.) 
G. Schirmer, New York. 


ERMON NOTES, by F. P. Hickey, O.S.B. (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 90 cents net.) Busy priests, who wish to 
present to their people the whole contents of Catholic belief and 
practice in a systematic form will find help in Sermon Notes, by 
F. P. Hickey, O.S.B. The present volume, treating of God as 
Creator and Redeemer, is to be followed by two others, the whole 
course covering three years. References for fuller development 
of the topics are given. 


HE brief monograph, Abbot Wallingford, by Abbot Gasquet 
(St. Louis: B. Herder. 60 cents), is a scholarly and inter- 
esting examination of the charges made against that prelate. It 
is valuable as a convincing vindication of his memory, and also as a 
striking proof of how even so competent and conscientious a his- 
torian as Dr. Gairdner may disregard facts and blindly follo 
prejudice. ; 


; oeny who are interested in the study of Franciscan origins 

will be delighted with Father Paschal Robinson’s historical 
sketch of The Rule of Saint Clare. (Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press. 10 cents.) The author, as everybody knows, is a fore- 
most authority on all those questions. Moreover, he writes frankly 
and interestingly. His work has been tastefully published in 
pamphlet form. 
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S ters CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHOUT (Chicago: 
Catholic Church Extension Society. $5.00 per hundred) is 
a methodically arranged and fairly extensive compilation from 
Protestant authors in favor of Catholic doctrines and practices. 


NEW edition of St. Benedict’s rule for monks, Sancti Bene- 

dicti Regula Monachorum, by D. Cuthbert Buller (St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.10), gives us,.in addition to the text of the rule, 

a short treatise on its transmission, and a summary of St. Bene- 
dict’s teaching. The work is excellently and copiously indexed. 


igen SEWELL has published through Cary & Co., Lon- 
don, a Mass of St. Francis de Sales for unison chorus (1 s. 
net). 


LIVER DITSON has issued two easy and melodious Requiem 
Masses, by J. T. Whelen and Father X. Schmid (50 cents 
each). 


FISCHER & BROTHER offers Tozer’s Catholic Church 
* Hymnal in a pocket edition, containing melody and words 
only (60 cents). 


ig excellent Organ Accompaniment to the Cantate, by J. Sin- 
genberger, is published by Fr. Pustet & Co. ($3.50 net.) In 
addition to preludes, interludes, and accompaniments for the hymns, 
the volume contains, in modern notation, six masses from the 
Vatican Graduale. The make-up of the volume is attractive. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


What Is A Conservative? Writing of Lord Hugh Cecil’s book, 
Conservatism, G. K. Chesterton says: “ The work inevitably suffers 
from one of the great mistakes of modern controversy: the duty of 
writing round a word rather than round a thesis.” Defining a con- 
servative, he continues: ‘‘ Suppose conservatism means the belief 
that the chief parts of human doom and duty are eternal, and should 
be protected or consecrated by permanent traditions, in that case 
I am a conservative; and so was Robespierre. But if conservatism 
means a belief that the present arrangement of wealth and power 
in England, or anything wildly resembling it, can possibly exist 
for another twenty years without producing an ignominious bank- 
ruptcy or a very righteous revolution; in that case I am not a 
conservative.” Again: “ All thinking people will agree with Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s dictum that a moral change, that is an act of free will, 
must precede the more automatic improvements by conditions and 
laws. But when he speaks of modern industrial conditions simply 
as competition due to man’s instinctive self-interest, he goes a 
great deal too fast. The capitalist system just now is not bad; 
it is very bad; it is atrociously bad. The merchant princes, who 
are the most powerful class in our commonwealth, have knowingly 
grown rich, and intend knowingly to grow richer, by reducing an 
enormous majority of the king’s subjects to economic helpless- 
ness by the torture of hunger and the horror of prostitution.” He 
concludes: “ It may seem strange to say of a book that its fault is 
to be reasonable and lucid, but indeed this book is reasonable 
about a situation that is now past all reason, and lucid about a 
darkness that grows blacker about us every day.”—The Dublin 
Review, October. 


Labour—War or Peace? By T. M. Kettle. Regarding the 
Catholic Church’s part in the solution of the current labor question, 
the author says: “ The sanctuary and the laboratory of the Church 
is the individual conscience. Any attempt to formulate in the 
name of the Church a rigorous and exclusive social programme, 
and to insist that that alone is sound Catholic policy, must, of 
its nature, be futile and even dangerous. It is indeed part of the 
mission of the Church to safeguard the ethical truths which are 
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at the basis of all society; but when it comes to a discussion of 
the technical processes of society, economic and political, every 
man must effect his own synthesis of principle and technique, and 
he must be free to follow the light of his own conscience and his 
experience.” —The Dublin Review, October. 


Is Darwinism Played Out? By R. E. Froude. “ Darwinism 
is not now, by any means, the burning question that it was some 
fifty years ago. It seems even to be admitted in some quarters— 
and that with a touch of reluctance which is in itself eloquent— 
that the variations in type which arise in reproduction have in 
some ways the air of an unfolding of a preconceived plan, or 
perhaps the working out of some implanted tendency towards 
beneficial development.” The author makes the point that the 
upholders of the traditional philosophic point of view and the Dar- 
winites, the physicists, are not discussing quite the same question, 
though there is a large area of common ground which they occupy. 
He asserts that the difference in their attitudes towards the ques- 
tion is a very important difference—Dublin Review, October. 


American Politics From Abroad. Unsigned. The late Presi- 
dential election interested the greater part of Europe, and France 
in particular. The high tariff has been a disadvantage to Eu- 
rope, and as this was a leading question in the late campaign, it 
was hoped that it would be settled favorably to Europe by the 
election of the Democratic candidate. The article then shows the 
change in policies and questions from the Free Silver of 1896 
to the Tariff Revision of 1912. The electoral vote is explained, like- 
wise the Presidential Succession Act. The Pension Fund and the 
frauds attached to it are dwelt upon at some length. The writer 
contends that no election seems to be free from scandals. He cites 
the charges brought by newspapers and magazines, and by the candi- 
dates themselves concerning. money paid by the corporations to the 
National Committees of each political party; giving the sums 
vouched for by individuals and corporations as paid by them into 
the treasuries of the National Committees, especially of the Repub- 
lican Party. The article concludes with a brief sketch of each of 
the three candidates, a history of their political life, and a descrip- 
tion of the recent conventions—Le Correspondant, October 25. 


War. Unsigned. The situation in Turkey and Eastern Eu- 
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rope is not of recent origin. While the present affair seems to 
date from the invasion of Tripoli by the Italians, nevertheless the 
trouble dates back to 1870. The recent trouble between Italy and 
Turkey has embroiled the whole of Europe in the affair, which 
as it stands at present is rather complicated. The author explains 
how each of the Powers stands, and the grievance which has forced 
each of them to this position—Le Correspondant, October 25. 


Similarity is Relation. By A. Deneffe, S.J. Unfortunately, 
the term “ Monism,” which savors of Atheism, is commonly mis- 
taken for the true “ Henological Principle,” that is, the reduction 
of all diversity to an ultimate principle—God. The principle may 
be said to be this: “If two things bear some similarity, either 
the one receives this oneness from the other or both from some 
third thing.” This principle has been wrongly applied in studies 
on comparative religion, especially in the case of the claimed de- 
pendence of the Jewish religion on the mythology of Babylon and 
Assyria. Similarity is understood to mean dependence—a view 
which is fundamentally erroneous. The same is true of the evo- 
lutionists, who use this principle to establish the simian origin of 
man. All through the ages do we find the endeavor to reduce 
all to one fundamental principle. Thales in ancient times; St. 
Thomas in the Middle Ages; P. Houtheim and P. Kleutgen in our 
own day.—Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, No. 4. 


Pius IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X., Their Instruction and Direc- 
tion. By J. Bricout. The names which give the title to this study are 
three great names in the history of the world and of the Church. It 
has often been said that Leo XIII. did not continue the work of Pius 
IX., and that his work was not continued by Pius X., but, although 
there has been a certain difference in their direction, depending 
upon changes in the world at large, the perfect harmony in their 
views, the identity of doctrine and uniformity of government, de- 
serve our close attention. The series of articles, which is to 
contain this matter, is introduced in this month’s issue with an 
exposition showing the conformity of opinion in regard to the 
temporal power among the three Popes.— Revue du Clergé Fran- 
¢ais, October. 


Honoré Tournely. By P. Godet. Honoré Tournely occu- 
pies an important position among theologians of modern times. 
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He was a man of inexhaustible energy of character in his devotion 
to the Church, a learned theologian, an eloquent teacher, a fluent 
writer, a powerful polemist. In a word, Tournely was in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the honor of the ancient Sor- 
bonne, and the powerful defender of orthodoxy against Jansenism. 
—Revue du Clergé Francais, October. 


Moral Codes and Religion.. By A. Lemonnyer, O.P. The 
problem presented in this article is whether or not the moral code 
of uncivilized peoples, if they have such a code, possesses a re- 
ligious character. The situation ‘has been summed up in the 
thesis of Lubbock, which, in regard to inferior degrees of religious 
evolution, declares religion and morality to be distinctly different 
things; in more advanced stages of evolution they may contract 
an alliance, not founded in their essence, but this again can be 
broken. Very interesting examples from the practical experience 
of scientists, who have made a special study of the subject among 
the inhabitants of the Torres Strait Islands, go to show that the 
moral laws of these primitive peoples possess a religious character. 
The ethnologic thesis above referred to opposes these facts, and 
the philosophic theory of an essential independence of morality 
in regard to religion finds no support in these discoveries, which 
have been confirmed in the results of most recent researches.— 
Revue du Clergé Frangais, November. 


The Sistine Bible and its Publication. By Xavier Le Bachelet. 
Monsignor P. M. Baumgarten a few years ago published a copy 
of the Bull of Sixtus V., £ternus ille celestium, concerning the 
publication of a new edition of the Vulgate. At the end of the 
Bull, and relative to its promulgation, was the attestation of the 
Magister Cursorum. Testimony is now at hand which seems to 
take away all decisive value from this attestation; in 1610 it was 
pointed out that the Bull had never been registered in the apostolic 
chancery, and therefore never officially promulgated. Modern re- 
search bears out this opinion. The controversy about the promul- 
gation involves Cardinal Bellarmine; it has been insinuated that 
his attitude towards the new edition of the Vulgate was the cause 
for the failure of the process of his beatification. On the contrary, 
twenty-four out of twenty-six votes were given in his favor, and 
the cause was delayed by Pope Benedict XIV., solely on account 
of the troubled condition of the times.—Etudes, October 5. 
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The Celibacy of Priests. By Henri Auffroy. In the very 
beginning of Christianity many priests lived in absolute continence, 
although there was no strict law binding them to such a life; the 
first written law dates from about 300 a. p. Down through the 
centuries since then various Popes and councils have legislated 
on the subject. Celibacy is a more perfect state than marriage, 
and the Church wishes that perfection for her priests. To justify 
her position she has the teaching of Scripture, especially of St. 
Paul, Catholic tradition, and the pronouncement of the Council of 
Trent. As to perpetual continence being in opposition to human 
nature and physically dangerous, some of the most competent 
medical professors in Europe testify to the contrary. A last ob- 
jection is that celibacy is immoral. If this were so, why would 
the Church insist upon it for her clergy? The problem of eccle- 
siastical celibacy, like all others, is solved in Christ our Savior.— 
Etudes, October 5 and 20. 


The Eucharistic King. By Maurice Van Laer. The idea of 
the Eucharistic Congress originated with a pious French layman, 
who then suggested the idea to Monsignor Ségur. The Congress 
was held for the first time at Lille, France, in 1881. It was not 
until 1908 that the event became world-wide, for in that year it 
was held in London, two years later at Montreal, and this year 
at Vienna. This article describes the beauty and grandeur of the 
ceremonies at Vienna. Fifteen sections were held for the differ- 
ent nationalities, French, English, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, Dutch, 
Hungarian, Polish, Czech, Croatian, Slovenian, Armenian, Slav, 
Ruthenian, and Roumanian, besides one for German-speaking 
peoples. The aged Emperor was everywhere in attendance. He 
arranged the date for the Congress, was its special protector, and 
drew up all the plans for the processions.—Le Correspondant, 
October 10. 


Textbooks in the Public Schools of Italy. The Italian public 
schools resemble the French state schools. The textbooks are de- 
cidedly anti-Catholic and sectarian, contain errors, scorn all that 
Catholics ‘hold sacred—Christ, the Church, the Supreme Pontiff. 
It is the duty of all who have charge of souls—bishops, priests, 
parents—to counteract their evil influence, to introduce good text- 
books in the schools, and force the teachers to withdraw the bad 
ones. By united and decisive action truth shall prevail, and liberty 
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of conscience shall be preserved.—La Civiltd Cattolica, September 


21. 
® 


The Religious Psychology of William James. In his book, The 
Varieties of Religious Experiences, William James, quoting Our 
Lord’s words, “ By its fruits you shall know the tree,” studies re- 
ligious phenomena as facts of conscience, and holds them as lawful 
when they meet three necessary and sufficient conditions: First, 
immediate illumination; second, conformity with reason; third, 
capability of conferring moral strength. These ideas are not 
altogether false, as they refute the medical materialism of the 
new school which rejects all mystical phenomena, and attributes 
them to degeneracy or nervous troubles. But William James is 
unable to establish the psychological nature of religious tendencies, 
and to give an adequate idea of religion and religious sentiments. 
That would be, as he says, too vast a domain. Nevertheless a good 
definition of religion and religious sentiment would throw light 
on James’ theories, which seem built on sandy ground.—La Civilta 
Cattolica, September 21. 


The Tablet (October 19): Italy closes an inglorious war with 
an unhonored and a selfish peace. The European Powers lack 
concerted action. They will permit the Balkan War, and after the 
carnage will do what might have been done before. In Wales 
the Anglicans and Non-Conformists are at odds. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury urges peace, and declares Anglican continuity is 
perfect except for details. But is it materially unimportant 
whether or not the Mass is a true sacrifice or a blasphemous fable; 
whether or not one rejects the Pope’s authority or accepts it as part 
of Christ’s Gospel? If these are “ details,” what then is doctrine? 
Belgium prospers under Catholic government. The good work 
of the past has merited and received a trial for the future. Some 
reforms are necessary, but the Socialistic solution is repudiated. 
After many years of waiting the Poor Clares have obtained 
a permanent home in Lutterworth. 

(October 26): The protest of The Tablet against those who 
say Home Rule would mean persecution for Irish Protestants has 
found many supporters. The Westminster Gazette aptly answers 
the Times’ attempt to discount the importance of the protest. Lord 
Edmund rebukes those contending that any predominant Catholic 
parliament must be a parliament of persecution. What a curious 
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thing is this: two bills are being thrust by the same government. 
through parliament at the same time, one to secularize ecclesiastical 
property in Wales, the other to forbid a Catholic parliament to do. 
anything of the sort. Father McNabb in The Fulness of Time 
explains the rosary. A measure for the disendowment and dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Anglican Church finds a place on the 
programme of practical politics. Centuries ago Catholic endow- 
ments passed into the hands of the Anglican Establishment. What 
would happen if a future Irish parliament brought about the de- 
plantation of Ulster? The writer shows clearly the attitude of 
Catholics towards the Anglican Church. 

(November 2): Church possessions are sacred. Ifa state lays 
violent hands on what has been given to God and His Church, it 
is guilty of robbery. Many considerations illustrating the prin- 
ciples confirming this attitude are found in history and experience. 
However pre-Reformation historical evidence goes generally to 
show that the Pope was not supreme lord of church temporalities, 
but that the State exercised a very effective wardenship over the 
same. 

(November 9): The Bishop of Lincoln dealing with the mar- 
riage law, just issued in a letter to his clergy, recommends that per- 
sons who, according to the teaching of the Anglican Church, are 
living in incestuous union should be placed under discipline for 
a year, and after that period be admitted to Holy Communion 
without reproach. Canon Barry contributes a lengthy review of 
Monsignor Benson’s new book, Come Rack, Come Rope. 











Church Quarterlf Review (October): John Spence Johnston 
contributes an appreciation and extracts from the Civil War history 
of W. P. Du Bose, President of Sewanee University in Tennesee. 
He describes the cordial welcome given him there, where Southern 
courtesy, English culture, and the best type of Anglican devotion 
are said to reign amid idyllic surroundings. The Rev. E. F. Mor- 
ison reviews the work of St. Basil the Great in the development of 
Eastern monasticism. In statesmanlike wisdom and energy he 
was the Benedict of the Oriental Church. He left, however, no 
definite Rule. In his ideal the mystical element predominates, as- 
ceticism being only a means; life in community is advocated as a 
safeguard against selfishness. There is to be variety in the activity 
of the monks, but strict unity in administration. Women, children, 


even slaves are provided for. The monks are to teach, to care for 
VOL. XCVI.—27. 
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the sick, and the poor. Celibacy, but not Manichaeism, is strongly 
upheld. The Rev. F. C. Burney criticizes Dr. Robert Kennett’s 
arguments and conclusions as to the composition of the Book of 
Isaiah. Dr. Kennett’s theory is that the greater part of this book 
in a product of the Maccabaean age (170-141 B. C.), and that the 
Servant of the Lord described in chapter fifty-three is a personifi- 
cation of the faithful worshippers of Yahwe, who resisted unto 
death the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to Hellenize the Jewish 
nation, and to stamp out the true religion. Special pleading and 
circular arguments are said to characterize his work, difficulties 
are passed over; large and unfounded assumptions are made. 
The Bannister-Thompson Case and the Law of the Church. 








The Dublin Review (October): English Catholic Literature, 
by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. The Editor takes up Cardinal Newman’s 
lectures on English Catholic Literature, and makes a few sugges- - 
tions as to what Catholic literature ought to be, using as a basis 
the Cardinal’s statements of what Catholic English Literature 
ought not to be. Recent Light on Jerusalem Topography, by 
Father Hugh Pope, O.P., treats exhaustively of some recent im- 
portant archaeological discoveries made during excavations prose- 
cuted in Jerusalem, which elucidate some vexed Scripture prob- 
lems very satisfactorily. The texts in question are 2 Sam. v. 6-8; 
1 Paral. ix. 6-7; 2 Paral. xxxii. Reduced Christianity: Its Ad- 
vocates and its Critics, being a study of Mr. Neville Figgis, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, and Mr. Chesterton by the Editor. The 
Entry Into the Dark Ages, apropos of the first volume of The 
Cambridge Mediaeval History by Hilaire Belloc. 











The Month (November): Gaelic Ireland, by Charlotte Dease, 
distinguishes a Gaelic Ireland from an Anglo Ireland. The author 
shows that these divisions of the same country are as distinct 
in customs, traditions, and modes of thought as either one is 
distinct from England. Under the caption The Genesis of Titus 
Oates’ Plot, Mr. J. B. Williams considers the evidence upon which 
Sir Roger L’Estrange attributed the Oates’ plot to the plots of the 
Protestant Dissenters. The article goes on to show, by numerous 
quotations from contemporary documents, that those who have 
ascribed the assertions of L’Estrange to pure prejudice have not 
given his findings the careful attention they deserve. Mr. James 
Britten, under the title 4 Recent Suggestion for Reunion, reviews 
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a recent book, The Open Sore of Christendom, by the Rev. W. J. 
Sexton. The latter attempts to show the serious hindrance which 
disunion places in the path of Christianity. After a brief con- 
sideration of the conclusions of this book, Mr. Britten maintains 
that since the Church of England possesses neither definiteness 
of teaching nor union within its own borders, it cannot even con- 
sider itself as a possible centre of reunion. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review (November): George 
Lowther discusses J. M. Synge and the Irish Revival. Sir Horne 
Gordon treats The Popularity of H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 
Hilaire Belloc gives the third of his articles on The Restoration 
of Property in Capital. Temperance and Legislation is dis- 
cussed by Arthur Page. Flavien Brenier continues his history of 
Freemasonry in Turkey, and Katharine Tynan gives a story, Per 
Istam Sanctam Unctionem. 














The National (November): W. R. Lawson criticizes the 
Marconi contract now before the British Parliament as “a hope- 
less tangle of mystery, ambiguity and confusion.” That the 
solid codperation of the Triple Entente with Japan may do great 
things for the economic improvement of Asia and the peace of 
the world, in the next twenty years, is pointed out by William 
Morton Fullerton in his article: The Triple Entente and the Pres- 
ent Crisis. L. Cope Cornford again raises his guns against the 
Home Rule Bill. “Home Rule is but the immediate cause of war. But 
if the odds are too great; if the King sign the Home Rule Bill and 
Ulster is cast out, out she will go; and with her will go thousands 
in this country (England). The process will certainly be attended, 
in Ireland at least, with bloodshed.” The Soul of the Navy, 
by Trafalgar, dwells on the fact that “the strength of the Navy is 
only created by the spirit of every individual member belonging 
to it.” Commander Curry, R. N., makes A Plea For the Mid- 
Scotland Ship Canal—a canal to be cut through the “ waist of 
Scotland, from the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Clyde.” Such 
a canal would cost twelve million pounds sterling. 














Le Correspondant (October 10): State Ownership Troubles, 
by Fernand Engerand. This article is an historical account of 
State ownership of railroads in France. A Christian Gentleman 





and Warrior, by Vte. De Noailles. This article describes the last 
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military expedition of Marshall de Guébriant, Commander of the 
German Army, in which he met his death. Wounded, he was 
carried to Rottweil, where his leg was amputated. He called his 
confessor, and died a most exemplary death, with the names of 
Jesus and Mary upon his lips, November 24, 1643. 

(October 25): A Statesman, by Léon Delacroix, narrates the 
political career of Auguste Burnaert, the great Belgian statesman, 
who for the past fifty years has so nobly worked for the interests 
of his country and the Catholic party. Etienne Lamy gives a 
resumé of a recent book by M. Louis Arnauld, entitled Our Friends 
the Canadians. He describes the loss of Canada to France, the 
religious question in Canada to-day, the language question, and a 
comparison of the two peoples—French and English. 


Annales de Philosophie Chretienne (October): The Person- 

ality of Maine de Biran and His Philosophic Activity, by Victor 
Delbos. The author opens with a brief biography of de Biran, 
and then discusses this eighteenth century French philosopher’s 
personality. He asserts that the philosophy of de Biran was no- 
thing else than “a simple representation of his own nature,” de- 
rived from much introspection. In proof thereof he draws co- 
piously from de Biran’s Journal intime. He declares that the 
philosopher never in his life “ obtained the mastery of his condi- 
tions or his faculties. The widely divergent objects of his activity, 
his curiosity, and his affections could neither capture him entirely 
nor even keep him for any length of time at the same level.” 
The Mystic Doctrine of St. John of the Cross, by Dom L. Pas- 
tourel, O.S.B., is intended to define the “ ecstatic knowledge” of 
that Saint. The author sums up thus: “ St John of the Cross op- 
poses religious immanence, which would identify the soul with 
God or make it a mere mechanical instrument in His hands. But 
St. John also shows the dangers of ‘extrinsicism’—whereby the 
soul would never know or experience God’s immediate direction. 
To say that God cannot act directly and immediately upon the 
soul would be to limit His power. St. John teaches that the action 
of God is interior, and has as its essential condition the liberty 
of man.” 


Revue Bénédictine (October) : A Definitive Text of the Rule of 
St. Benedict. Whilst recognizing the general value and importance 
of Dom Butler’s edition of the Rule of St. Benedict, the writer 
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of the article, D. G. Morin, has various suggestions to offer. He 
would have the author reserve for another publication “many 
accessories ” that are pressed into the present edition. Consider- 
ing his subject, its importance, and the size of the present work, 
perhaps the writer has attempted too much. Few liturgists are 
unacquainted with the name of Jacques de Paméle, more familiarly 
Latinized as Pomelius, an antiphonary of the seventeenth century. 
Whilst some scholars do not question his honesty and integrity, 
others style him a forger, “an inventor of texts;” hence in his 
article, D. H. Peillou confines himself to those points on which 
Pomelius seems to have been something of a puzzle to scholars. 





Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (October 15): Delporte re- 
views briefly the method and the principles by which the religious 
evolutionary school of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Stade represent 
the monotheism of the Israelites as a gradual development. He also 
exposes clearly some of the illogical and contradictory results of 
these principles. 


Revue des Deux Mondes (October 15): Around the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. These extracts from the diary of Count Apponyi 
give a comprehensive picture of the times and the insecure govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe. The Progress of the Torpedo Boat, 
by M. Blauchon, discusses very technically the history, many uses, 
and kinds of the submarine. 




















Recent Events. 


_~ ERENCE has been made in the foregoing pages of this num- 

ber to the War in the Balkans. Little of importance has taken 
place elsewhere in Europe. It would appear that the whole con- 
tinent is so occupied with that driving out of the Turk, which has 
been desired for many centuries, that little interest has been taken 
in anything else. A few occurrences may however be noted. 
























The negotiations between France and Spain 
France. for the settlement of their respective spheres 

of action in Morocco, which have lasted so 

long a time, and which, on several occasions, seemed on the point 
of breaking down, have at last been brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. An agreement was signed at the end of October by which 
all differences have been adjusted, and, therefore, an end is put 
to the many anxieties of which Morocco has been the occasion. 
The details of the agreement, which are of a somewhat technical 
character, need not trouble us here. The point of importance is 
that a compromise has been reached which is satisfactory to both 
countries, and which insures the continued existence of cordial 
relations between the two Latin peoples. A great part of the credit 
is due to the moderation and good sense of the Premier Sefior 
Canalejas, who has just lost his life at the hands of an assassin. 
The agreement involves concessions on the part both of Spain and 
France. A part of the zone given to Spain by the Treaty of 1904 
has been relinquished. On the other hand, the French have with- 
drawn all pretensions to interfere in the customs in the zone 
retained by Spain. The status of Tangier is the one question 
still left unsettled. 


























A new Ambassador to Great Britain has 
‘Germany. been appointed to succeed the late Baron von 
Marschall. He belongs to an old Silesian 

family, and is looked upon as a man of moderate views, likely to 
carry on the mission, entrusted to the late Ambassador, of im- 
proving the relations between the two countries. He has written 
a good deal on the subject, and while holding that there is real 
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antagonism of interests, and that sacrifices must be made by both, 
yet thinks that a solution by force would not be in the interest 
of either, and that a modus vivendi can be found. 

A Conference has recently been held in London for the pro- 
motion of this better understanding, attended by men of distinction, 
in which the various points of difference were discussed, the rivalry 
in commerce holding a prominent place. Every effort of this 
kind has a good influence. In fact, it seems clear that there is 
now a better prospect of averting a conflict than at one time could 
have been anticipated. 


The war with Turkey for the possession of 
Italy. Tripoli has been brought to a successful 
issue. Italy has been left in possession of 
the spoils, having, however, the Arabs still to deal with. However 
great her success has been, and however desirable is the destruction 
or diminution of the power of Turkey, the war cannot be looked 
upon as in any way justified. Italians, however, almost without ex- 
ception were heart and soul in its favor, and it has brought about 
a greater degree of union among them than any other event. 
Surprise is felt in all leading monetary centres at the ease with which 
Italy has been able to bear the additional burden. An exact cal- 
culation of the cost of the war is not yet possible, but a good estimate 
places the expense at about two hundred thousand dollars a day, 
for a period of almost exactly twelve months, that is, some seventy- 
three millions in all. The available balance in the Italian Treasury 
on the eve of conclusion of peace amounted to something like 
seventy-seven millions. So the expenses were amply covered. The 
terms of the peace concluded with Turkey involve the payment 
annually to Turkey of forty. thousand dollars in lieu of the loss 
to the Ottoman Treasury of the revenues of Tripoli. The right 
to capitalize this and to receive a single payment amounting to 
ten millions is reserved to Turkey. Should this right be exercised, 
the total cost of the war, including repatriation and disband- 
ment of the major part of the army now in Africa, may be put 
at about ninety millions of dollars. 


The elections for the Fourth Duma have 

Russia. at last been completed. They have re- 

sulted in an absolute majority for the Right, 

the power of the Centre having been greatly curtailed; even its 
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leader, M. Guchkoff, having failed to secure a seat. Correspondents 
on the spot think that the transposition which has thus taken place in 
the position of the two Parties will forever discredit all hopes of re- 
action. A striking feature of the election, and one greatly deplored, 
is the part taken by the clergy. The Holy Synod did not scruple to 
exert every possible influence to use them to obtain the result. The 
Home Office shared in this attempt. The consequence is that the 
prestige of the Russian Church has been disastrously undermined. 
The Nationalists in many constituencies withdrew from the contest. 

The illness of the heir to the throne has excited a great deal 
of comment, as it was thought that it was brought about by revo- 
lutionists. There seems, however, to be no foundation for these 
suspicions. 


The assassination of Sefior Canalejas has 

Spain. removed from the control of Spanish affairs 

a statesman who, whatever may have been 

his faults, has stood for some years in the way of the threatened 
revolution. He has held together the factions of the Liberal Party, 
and thus enabled it to remain in office, thereby preventing the acces- 
sion to power of the Conservatives. This accession, many think, 
would be the signal for which the revolutionaries are waiting to 
make their long-threatened attempt. The motive of the assassin is 
obscure, but some connection with the suppression of the recent 
railway strike, and with a bill introduced into the Cortes for the 
regulation of strikes, is thought to have influenced the miscreant. 








With Our Readers. 


N the November Century Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University, under the heading of The Hungry Sheep, discusses 
a problem that is growing more and more serious for Protestant 
churches. “Why do not more men go regularly to church?” Of 
the Catholic Church Dr. Phelps writes: “ The tremendous strength of 
the Roman Catholic Church lies in its fidelity to principle, in its 
religious vitality, and in its:hatred of compromise. It should be an 
object-lesson to all Protestant ministers.” 
* * * * * * 


HE sheep are hungry because, for the most part, ministers have not 
“the vital Christian faith” that alone can satisfy their hunger. 
He instances words of three clergymen in three different parts of the 
country, gives their answers to questions about the inspiration of the 
Bible, personal immortality, and the divinity of Christ; and then 
adds, “ The three clergymen had nothing to offer but wind. The hun- 
gry sheep looked up and were not fed.” Dr. Phelps, who is not a 
Catholic, continues: “ The Protestant clergy of to-day are sadly weak- 
ened by a spirit of compromise. They are afraid to preach Chris- 
tianity, partly because they do not believe in it, and partly because they 
are afraid it won’t ‘draw.’ No mistake is greater than the mistake 
of the minister who conceives it to be his duty to preach politics from 
the pulpit I remember the case of a prominent clergyman who, 
during a whole Presidential campaign, preached Sunday after Sun- 
day against one of the candidates, to a constantly diminishing audience. 
On the night when the returns came in, the object of his attacks was ap- 
parently successful, and he cried out in despair, ‘What can be done 
now?’ He was effectively answered by one of the ungodly who hap- 
pened to be present. ‘I don’t see that there is anything left for you 
now, Doctor, except to preach the gospel.’ ”’ 
* * * * * * 


N this connection we wish to chronicle, without comment, some 
changes to be made in the new edition of the Bible by the Baptist 
Church. Hell is to be softened down to “ underworld;” and baptize 
is to be replaced by “immerse.” And in the change in the Com- 
mandments it would seem that the sins of the fathers, according to 
the new Baptist version, are to be visited only upon sons—the daughters 
will escape. 
* * * * * * 
HANGES that will make the text clearer and more intelligible to 
the modern mind are to be desired, so long as the sense remains 
accurate and true. But the prevalent idea that the Bible is to be 
brought down to the views of the champions of “ Reduced Chris- 
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tianity,” reminds us of the frank explanation of a Presbyterian min- 
ister when asked how, if he believed in truth at all, he could accept 
the change of faith on the part of the Presbyterian Church on the 
matter of infant damnation. “Oh, well,” he answered, “ that was the 
opinion of the Presbyterians of Calvin’s time. They had their right 
to their opinion, and we of this day have our right to ours.” One 
recalls the motion, made immediately after the adoption of that change, 
by one who had been bitterly opposed to it. “I move,” he cried out, 
“that we make this retroactive.” 
* ok *K * * *K 


NTELLIGENT leaders in the Protestant Churches are beginning 
to see that loyalty to Christ and to Christ’s definite teachings 
are the first requisites for Christian health and progress. Compro- 
mise is a sword that cuts both ways. The world of doubt and of sin 
is not conquered by concessions to either. It was a definite dogmatic 
religion that won the world to Christ, and that alone can hold it 
faithful to Him. The two thousand Presbyterian churches, as was 
stated at the recent Presbyterian Convention, without pastors, and— 
to take but one state—the seventeen hundred abandoned churches in 
Illinois, tell the result of that contraction in terms—undogmatic Chris- 
tianity—and speak of the thousands upon thousands who are hungry 


because they have not that which will satisfy their souls; of conditions 
that make explicable the hunger of the sheep and the bankruptcy of 
Protestantism as a religious system at the present day. , 





HE growth and progress of the Church in this country must, 
we suppose, of necessity be a cause of jealousy and fear to some 
who neither understand nor like us. It is conceivable that many 
simple people who have never had the opportunity of knowing what the 
Church teaches and who, moreover, have had gross misrepresentations 
of the Church and her teachings drilled into them from early child- 
hood, should entertain and give voice to accusations absolutely false 
and misleading. This we say is conceivable. 

We had occasion only a few days ago to talk to a Protestant 
woman who, while she admired the Saints, condemned the Church that 
has given us the Saints. “ I don’t condemn the Church now,” she added, 
“T understand how Catholics venerate them now, and I venerate them 
in just the same way. Only it required a trip abroad through Catho- 
lic countries to enlighten me.” The trip abroad, of course, was not 
really necessary. The woman might easily have asked her Catholic 
neighbor or attended a non-Catholic mission in a near-by Catholic 
church. However, the foreign journey was a blessing. Because of 
it she is a more intelligent woman to-day than she was a few months 
ago. Nor must we blame her. Many, it seems, must go far abroad 
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to learn of the things that are within their arm’s reach. Only lately 
a purchaser came from a few blocks away to buy a half dozen 
copies of THE CatHoLtic Wortp for November, 1912, because he 
had heard from Dublin that it contained an interesting article. 

Of the ignorance and misunderstanding of those without oppor- 
tunity to know better, we cannot judge. But of the ignorance and 
studied misrepresentation of those who have the opportunity and 
do not use it; of those who know and pretend not to know, we feel 
that no words of condemnation are too severe. 


* * x * * * 


HE CHRISTIAN HERALD of New York City is a paper of great 
influence, and one that has an enviable record in many charitable 
works. To its readers, and to the public in general, it preaches a 
high ethical standard. It claims to stand for Christian principles 
undefiled. Its Editor must know many Catholics—at least he must 
know something of the general history of our country with which 
Catholic life and activity and sacrifice are inextricably bound up. 
Now were he to take exception to or attack the teachings of the 
Church it would not be surprising, for he is a Protestant, and to an 
honest discussion no one will take exception. But when he deliber- 
ately, week after week, in the pages of The Christian Herald calls 
Catholics “ Romanists,” he is knowingly guilty of an ugly, malicious 
falsehood. That we are Romanists in the good sense is our glory. 
We recognize Pope Pius X., the Bishop of Rome, as the Vicar of 
Christ upon earth, and the nature of our obedience may be read in 
books very cheap and accessible to all. There is nothing esoteric 
or secret or hidden about it. 

To call us Romanists in the bad sense is on the part of the 
Editor of The Christian Herald a flagrant insult to millions of his 
fellow countrymen. For the sense in which he uses it is a ma- 
lign sense. It embodies all the bitter bigotry of old Protestant days 
when priests were hunted like wolves, when the faithful were an 
outcast people, and Catholic religious anathema because they were 

“traitors ” to their country. 

It means that the Catholics of this country are in some way 
working for the temporal supremacy of the Papal power; that they 
proclaim themselves patriots, but are secretly, in some inexplicable 
way, trying to hand the country over to the domination of the Pope. 
The idea is inconceivable to Catholics, but the use of the word 
“ Romanist” by The Christian Herald, and its talk of “ Papal Plan,” 
are on the same plane as that roorback that is going the round of 
some of the more guillible Protestant papers of the country to the 
effect that Father Chidwick, formerly Chaplain of the ill-fated Maine, 
said lately at a banquet (a secret one we suppose) that the day was 
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not far distant when the Stars and Stripes would be torn from every 
masthead and the Papal ensign would be put in its place. 

The word “ Romanist” is used by the Editor of The Christian 
Herald to appeal to passion, and to deepen bigotry and misunder- 
standing. Thousands of honest Christian souls who read his 
well-chosen terms of “Romanist” and “Papal Plan” will 
give faith to his words, and believe that he speaks honestly. 
They know no better. He speaks dishonestly, and he knows it. He 
smugly takes “the voice of the nation” as his voice, and heads his 
column, “ The Nation’s Voice on Rome”—and publishes under it _ 
letters from misguided pastors and people who have long been 
fed on just such husks of falsehoods as the caption and heading 
contain. Is the use of such unchristian and unworthy methods— 
fruitless in the long run—a sign of despair? Has such a minister 
of the Gospel nothing to preach of the Gospel of the Savior of 
mankind save that which misrepresents, twists, deceives, inflames, and 
is a studied attempt to rouse brother against brother. To American 
institutions there is danger, and grave danger to-day. No one denies 
it. They are the traitors and betrayers of America and the inheritance 
of our forefathers, who in the face of a common enemy will seek 
to turn patriot against patriot and Christian against Christian. 





FENELON. 


(WRITTEN BY LIONEL JOHNSON IN 1895.) 


T seems at first sight strangely improbable that the son of an 
Ayrshire Protestant baker should, early in the last century, become 
the disciple and friend of contemporary Christendom’s greatest Catho- 
lic prelate ; but those were the relations between the Chevalier Andrew 
Ramsay and Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai. Mystic recognizes 
mystic, and the plebian man from the country of Burns found a fellow- 
spirit in the holy aristocrat of Périgord, courtliest of saints, saintliest 
of courtiers. Each lived to illustrate the saying of a later expert in 
“ the science of the saints,” that “it is a very easy thing for a man to go 
wrong in spiritual theology, and to stray into the shadow of con- 
demned propositions.” But Ramsay, though, indeed, as Hume calls 
him, “an author of taste and imagination, who was surely no enemy 
to Christianity,” would scarce have survived but for his intimacy 
with Fénelon, whose faith he embraced; whose doctrines he followed; 
whose life he wrote. At best we should know him as one of the 
innumerable obscurer Mystics, who testify to the soul’s thirst in the 
dry places of the world, but whose testimony is not memorable. Be- 
coming Fénelon’s convert, the captive of his sweetness and strength, 
Ramsay passed into history. As Gibbon says of himself and Bossuet, 
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“he fell,” if fall it was, “ by a noble hand.” For Fénelon is a figure of 
irresistible charm, rich in grace and in the graces; his presence adorns 
the courts of kings and of their King, yet there is a cordial humility 
and humanity in his carriage. He provokes distinguished writers 
to phrases of distinction. Here is Michelet: 


“Who can say by what enchantment he seized and ravished souls? We 
encounter it in the infinite charm of his correspondence, all mutilated as that is— 
no other correspondence has been more cruelly emended, expurgated, obscured 
for a purpose. Well! in those fragments, those scanty remains, the fascination 
is still omnipotent. Apart from the nobility of style, the tone so vivid and 
refined, revealing the gentleman beneath the apostle, there is something peculiar 
to himself, a feminine delicacy, which in no way excludes strength, and, in the 
very subtlety, I know not what penetrating tenderness.” 


Or take Pater: 


“A veritable grand seigneur! His refined old age, the impress of genius 
and honors—even his disappointments concur with natural graces to make him 
seem too distinguished (a fitter word fails me) for this world. Omnia vanitas! 
he seems to say, yet with a profound resignation, which makes the things we 
are most of us so fondly occupied with seem petty enough. Omnia vanitas! 
Is that, indeed, the proper comment on our lives, coming, as it does in this 
case, from one who might have made his own all that life has to bestow? Yet 
he was never to be seen at court, and has lived here almost as an exile. Was our 
‘Great King Lewis’ jealous of a true grand seigneur or grand monarque by 
natural gift and the favor of heaven, that he could not endure his presence?” 


After speaking of Napoleon, Lord Acton proceeds: 


“In another sphere it is the vision of a higher world to be intimate with the 
character of Fénelon, the cherished model of politicians, ecclesiastics, men of 
letters, the witness against one century and precursor of another, the advocate 
of the poor against oppression, of liberty in an age of arbitrary power, of 
tolerance in an age of persecution, of the human virtues among men accustomed 
to sacrifice them to authority, the man of whom one enemy says that his clever- 
ness was enough to strike terror, and another, that genius poured in torrents 
from his eyes.” 


That M. Huysmans’ hero, the malleus sanctorum, the superior 
artist in religion, Durtal, should find in a “ Job mitré” but “ une petite 
Mystique, ni trop chaude, ni trop froide, un peu moins tiéde que celle 
de Sainte Térése,” is no poor compliment to the essential excellence . 
of Monsignor de Cambrai, to his “ sanctified commonsense.” Into 
the tangled and thorny questions of Molinism—Quietism—which made 
Fénelon’s later life a martyrdom and a triumph, we cannot here enter. 
It had, perhaps, been well for him had he never met with Mme. 
Guyon and her writings, never written the Maximes des Saints. It is 
personally painful, even now, to watch Bossuet, “ the eagle of Meaux,” 
falling foul of Fénelon, “the dove of Cambrai.” It is revolting to 
think of the most delicate and mysterious things of faith exposed to 
the impure handling of such men as the Great King and Harlay, the 
infamous Archbishop of Paris, who died in the arms of his mistress. 
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Two true and witty sayings contain the gist of the notorious con- 
troversy. “M. de Cambrai,’ said Mme. de Sévigné’s daughter, 
“pleads well the cause of God, but M. de Meaux still better that of 
orthodoxy; he cannot fail to win the day at Rome.” Said Pope 
Innocent XII.: “ Cambria has sinned through excess of love for God, 
and Meaux through want of love to his neighbor.” Technically, 
verbally, Fénelon was wrong; he erred in expression, not in meaning. 
We cannot agree with Dean Church, that “ it was a poor quarrel and 
a sign of degeneracy.” It concerned the weightiest matters of spiritual . 
life. But we agree.with him in condemning its accidents and circum- 
stances, its atmosphere and environment of devotee courtiers, and 
pietism @ la grande dame, and social intrigues and jealousies. Mysti- 
cism and its exact theology are not for loose and general discussion 
upon the levels of society, but require retirement, solitude, patience. 
Take any approved treatise of mystical theology, such as the thousand- 
paged Institutiones Theologiae Mysticae of the Benedictine Schram; 
then imagine Paris of Fénelon’s day canvassing problems and specula- 
tions, which even the most learned and experienced of theologians 
touch but at their perpetual peril. Men and women, whose first effort 
should have been to keep a few of the Ten Commandments, fell to 
disputing whether love for God must be absolutely “ disinterested ;” 
whether they should “ desire hell ” if God desired it for them; whether 
anything short of self-annihilation to the will of God were permitted 
to a Christian. Fine topics of talk among the frou-frou of skirts and 
the flutter of fans! When Fénelon’s book was under examination at 
Rome, Mme. de Maintenon, we are quaintly told, “ did not think her- 
self entitled to enter into an affair which was laid before the Holy See.” 
Mighty obliging and self-denying of the good lady! . There was, per- 
haps, not a score of persons in France capable of judging the questions 
at issue, either by their scientific training in theology or by their ex- 
perience of the spiritual life in its most profound reality. Such a man 
as Jean Baptiste de Renty, who died shortly before Fénelon’s birth, 
and whose Holy Life ranks among the greatest of mystical biographies, 
was the kind of man to whom these tremendous questions were matters 
of personal knowledge; but such a man is as rare as the aloe blossom. 
It was Fénelon’s lot to be cast among courtly offices, worldly affairs, 
relations with the state; cétait Louis XIV. He was not allowed the 
pastoral seclusion of Francis de Sales; he stood prominently before 
France—a public man. Yet he never lost the bloom of sincerity 
and gentleness, nor did his reserved strength ever kindle into passion ; 
he won the hearts of the most unlikely persons. “He was cast,” 
said Lord Peterborough, “in a particular mould, that was never 
used for anybody else; he is a delicious creature! But I was forced 
to get away from him as soon as I possibly could, for else he would 
have made me pious.” His very aspect was an enchantment. “ JI fallait 
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faire effort,’ said Saint-Simon, “ pour ne pas le regarder.’ In con- 
trast with too many prelates of his day, he was a very Dupanloup in 
the discharge of diocesan duties and episcopal superintendence; and 
he discharged at the same time a vast “ apostolate of letter-writing,” 
as the director of countless souls. Withal, he was a master in liter- 
ature; Télémaque is not yet a faded classic, and his dissertations upon 
oratory and the ancients are full of a rich purity in style and thought. 
He wrote the first important modern treatise upon the education of 
women: he was at all points original, fearless, fine. “ Unction” in 
him was not that sickly-sweet sensibility and sentimentality which in 
French religious writers is apt to usurp the name: it was a veritable 
gift of love, eloquent and winning proprio motu, but never affectedly 
or foolishly effusive. His Spiritual Letters abound in salutary severi- 
ties in the spirit of St. Teresa, though without her inimitable humor 
and homely terseness of speech. He is not languishing and rapturous, 
but a very wise and simple Christian, who uses a gracious and graceful 
style, and conveys piety with the pleasing politeness of good French. 
He had not the magnificent Bossuet’s thunder, that organ music rolling 
over the deaths of princes and chanting the procession of the ages: 
Fénelon is the Sophocles to Bossuet’s A%schylus, the Spenser to his 
Milton. The elegance of holiness was upon him, as well as the loftier 
‘beauty; he was much of a George Herbert, though nobler fashioned 
upon a greater plan. An essential candor shines about his memory; 
it purifies and freshens his not very wholesome age in which single- 
hearted men were rare. His world was aware of his eminence, his 
solitary distinction ; he won to himself even such men as Marlborough. 
“Tf I am sorry I have not taken Cambrai, it is not for the honor of 
the conquest as to have had the pleasure of seeing so great a man.” 
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